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The greatest of the four men is of the spiritual, first race and is the 
type of what mankind will be in the perfect seventh. The second man is 
the life race man and will be the sixth. The psychic is the third and fifth 
race man of form and desire. The physical is our fourth race little man 
of sex. 

The zodiacs of all these men have their connections and corre- 


spondences in the lowest man. THE ZODIAC. 
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N our last article it was shown that the foetus epitomizes the 
history of humanity, of the earth, and of the evolutionary 
rounds which preceded this our fourth round. In the pres- 
ent article will be briefly dealt with the position occupied 

in the zodiac by the body of man, the places of his respective 
constituent principles, their action and interaction during life, 
their separation and location after death, and the Ego’s rein- 
earnation into another physical body—all according to the signs 
of the zodiac. 

The zodiac is not only the starry belt in the heavens; it can 
be applied to things immeasurably greater and immeasurably 
smaller. Everything which has being has also its zodiac, for 
the zodiac is the law according to which everything comes into 
existence, stays a while, then passes out of existence, only to 
reappear again according to the zodiac. The atom has its 
zodiac, the molecule its zodiac, the cell also has its twelve signs 
of the zodiac; each stone, each plant, each animal, has its zodiac; 
every organ in the physical body has its own zodiac. All the 
organs, each having its own zodiac, exist in and are controlled 
by the larger zodiac of the whole physical body. Even so the 
physical body of man lives in the larger zodiac of the psychic 
man, which in turn lives in the larger zodiac of the mental man, 
and all these live in the zodiac of the spiritual man. Thus man 
is related within and outside him, by the different principles 
which go to make him what he is, to the atom and to the worlds 


and systems of worlds beyond him. All of this is shown in the 
accompanying Figure 30. 
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Figure 30. 


Figure 30 is a large zodiac enclosing an inverted right 
angled triangle and four smaller zodiacs. The horizontal 
line divides the circle from cancer (95) to capricorn (V§). 
The two sides of the triangle are from cancer (95) to libra (+) 
and from capricorn (V§) to libra (+). It will also be seen that 
the four zodiaes are below the horizontal line, each zodiac 
being within the other; that each of the four zodiacs is divided 
by a horizontal line, and the two sides of the triangle of the large 
zodiac go to form the two sides of the right angled triangle in 
each of the smaller zodiacs. These sides of the triangle from 
eancer (95) to libra () and from libra () to capricorn (V§) 
have each the same sign at the corresponding position in the 
zodiac, and each horizontal line which halves its respective 
circle extends from its cancer (95) to its capricorn (Vf). The 
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vertical line extending in the great zodiac from aries () to 
libra (+) has aries (Y) at the zenith of each of the four lesser 
zodiacs; at the zenith of the smallest zodiac is the center of the 
zodiac next beyond it, and so on until the fourth and largest 
zodiac below the horizontal line of the great zodiac has aries (°°) 
at its zenith, which is the center of the great zodiac. 

We shall call the first and smallest zodiac the physical; the 
one immediately surrounding it the psychic zodiac; the third 
and next largest the mental zodiac, and the one beyond that the 
spiritual zodiac. The zodiac which includes all these we shall 
call the absolute zodiac. 

The line leo-sagittary (Q-j) of the absolute zodiac forms 
the horizontal line of manifestation which divides the spiritual 
zodiac from its cancer (95) to its capricorn (V§), and the line 
virgo-scorpio (ty-1) of the absolute zodiac forms the hori- 
zontal diameter of the psychic zodiac from its cancer (95) to 
its capricorn (V§). There remain the mental and the physical 
zodiaecs, whose horizontal diameters, cancer-capricorn (95-V§), 
are not formed by a line connecting signs of the absolute zodiac, 
but they are formed by parts of the lines connecting signs of 
the spiritual zodiac, which patterns after the absolute zodiac, 
for its line, leo-sagittary (Q- 7), forms the horizontal line, 
cancer-capricorn (95-vV§), of the mental zodiac; and its line, 
virgo-scorpio (ny-t1), forms the diameter, cancer-capricorn 
(95-V§), of the physical zodiac, even as between the correspond- 
ing signs of the absolute zodiac are formed the horizontal lines, 
eancer-capricorn (95-vf), for the spiritual and the psychic 
zodiacs. 

It is necessary to remember all this, and, in fact, to observe 
each of the zodiacs, with its respective signs related to all the 
others, as each detail has an important bearing on the subject of 
reincarnation. 

In addition to the foregoing, it will be seen that the figure of 
aman stands in each of the zodiacs; that the head of the smallest 
man in the physical zodiac comes to the middle of the man in the 
psychic zodiac; that the head of the man in the psychie zodiac 
comes to the middle of the man in the mental zodiac, and that 
the head of the man in the mental zodiac reaches the middle of 
the man in the spiritual zodiac. Thus the physical man comes 
to where would be the feet of the spiritual man; the head of the 
psychic man reaches to where the knees of the spiritual man 
would be, and also to the middle of the mental man. These men 
depict the existence of four grades or classes of men who 
have lived, who do live, and will live in this world. The largest 
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of the four men symbolizes the first race (95), spiritual man, 
who gave the impetus to our evolution, and also the type of 
what mankind will be in the perfect seventh race (Vf). The man 
in the second or life race ({) also indicates the place in evolu- 
tion which the sixth race ( f) man does and will occupy. The 
psychic zodiac stands for the man of the third race (1m), who 
was astral in his beginnings, but who later became physical and 
is or should now, according to the cycle of evolution, function in 
the fifth or Aryan race (11). The physical zodiac is the smallest, 
and is the fourth race (+) physical being of either sex. Hu- 
manity has fourth race bodies now, but mankind as a whole is 
in the fifth race (1m), desire, and, on the upward are of the 
zodiac, is beginning to function in the sixth race ( 7 ), thought. 
Figure 30 contains the geometrical law of proportion. It 
is the measure of man. There are many other details which 
enter into the zodiacal calculations in their relation to the 
history and destiny of man, but these are omitted in order that 
the most simple form of the measure of a man may be seen 
according to the great law of proportion. This law of propor- 
tion is one of the fundamental laws of creation, preservation 
and destruction or recreation. By understanding this law, one 
will know the relation of things according to the signs of the 
zodiac. The entire life of man is the living of his zodiac. He 
has his period of manifestation and he has his period of rest 
according to the signs of the zodiac. His body is fashioned 
according to the laws of the zodiac; he is born according to the 
zodiac; his body is built up, strengthened and developed accord- 
ing to the zodiac; he reaches adolescence, he is educated and 
reaches maturity according to the zodiac; he is related to his 
family and his country according to the zodiac; develops his 
mind according to the zodiac; performs his duties and his eall- 
ing in life according to the zodiac, and he dies according to the 
zodiac. The elements of which his body is composed are dissi- 
pated according to the zodiac; his life is separated from his de- 
sires according to the zodiac, and his mental powers, ambitions, 
and aspirations, are related to or separated from his desires to 
the degree that they are like or unlike desire, according to the 
zodiac. He enjoys the period of his rest, called heaven, or 
devachan, according to the zodiac. The period of his rest being 
at an end, he leaves his sphere of rest to come into contact with 
the emotions of the world according to the zodiac. He selects 
the parents who are to prepare the body which he is to inhabit 
according to the zodiac; he contacts the parents according to the 
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zodiac; he makes connection with the foetus and transfers his 
desires and tendencies of thought to the foetus which is being 
prepared for him, all according to the zodiac. During the entire 
period of prenatal development he is connected with the foetus 
according to the zodiac. At birth he transfers a portion of 
himself into the new-born physical body according to the zodiac, 
and he reincarnates, dependent on the degree of development of 
the body, all according to the zodiac. 

The life of physical man, from birth to death, is checked off 
in its development and decline from libra () to aries (Y). At 
libra (#), sex, the body is born. It grows and develops its de- 
sires through scorpio (11). Man’s education begins in the sign 
of sagittary ( f), thought, with his ability to think. His mental 
strength and power is attained in capricorn (Vf), individuality. 
If he does not extend his mental power beyond the merely 
physical world from this sign, he begins to decline and has little 
experience in the sign of aquarius ( 2), soul, and no experience 
in the freedom of the sign pisces ( X ), divine will. The entering 
of the sign aries (°°) is then marked by death. Having no ex- 
perience of the life of the soul, of the spiritual will, or of su- 
preme consciousness, during physical life, he can have no similar 
experiences after death. He passes through the intermediate 
states between death and conception, directed by the law of the 
sign taurus ( & ), motion, loses all memory of the life just ended, 
comes in contact with the parents which are to fashion his new 
physical body in the sign of cancer (95), breath, and is in con- 
tact with or engulfed into the body being formed in the sign leo 
(sv), life, passes through the phases of transmigration in the 
sign virgo (1m), form, through all the forms of the kingdoms of 
nature, until at last he is born into the physical world again in 
the sign libra (+.), sex. | 

The period between death and rebirth is different with the 
psychie man, the mental man, and the spiritual man. With the 
psychic man—that is to say, one whose ideals have been a little 
higher than the mere physical—his death is marked at the point 
capricorn of the triangle of the physical, which is the limit of the 
physical zodiac, and his period of rest, usually called heaven, 
extends through the upper half of the psychie zodiac, at the end 
of which, cancer (95), he begins his reinearnation according to 
the law governing the world of virgo-scorpio (1y-m), form- 
desire. The mental man may extend his period between lives to 
a much greater length than the psychic man, while the spiritual 
man may have a period of great duration, according as his 
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thought and aspiration is connected with enjoyment for himself 
or with his duties in the work for mankind. In each case the 
period at which the ego makes contact with the family who is to 
prepare a physical body for reincarnation is marked by the sign 
of cancer (95). The birth of the body is marked by the sign of 
libra (+), at which sign aiso the ego begins to incarnate. The 
sign capricorn (Vf) marks the end of life, or that initiation 
which overcomes life and death. 

All this, and much more, can be learned by a study of one’s 
own life as indicated by Figure 30, but it requires some thought 
and self-study to follow out all the details as they are related to 
the whole. 

Let us examine the four classes of men as shown in Figure 
30. The smallest of the four represents the average human 
being, while the largest represents the greatest human being 
who remains human and lives in the world. The other two indi- 
eate the intermediate grades of development. The triangle in 
the physical zodiac of Figure 30 indicates, at cancer (95), the 
contact with the parents who are to prepare a body for the 
reincarnating ego. The point of the triangle in libra (+), of 
all of the zodiaes, symbolizes the birth into the world and the 
incarnating of the ego into the body born. The point of the 
triangle at capricorn (V§) symbolizes the death of the body. All 
this is in relation to the ego during its appearance in the physical 
body. As to which of the four men any man is, does not depend 
on his position in life, his intellectual power or physical body, al- 
though all of these are important factors in the development of 
man. The four men, in their respective zodiacs, symbolize the 
special attainment for anyone. These are potential and possi- 
ble for each incarnate being to become, because the four men in 
their respective zodiacs represent the physical, the psychic, the 
mental, and the spiritual man, of each individual human being. 
In the lowest zodiac, which is the zodiac of the physical body, 
stands the ordinarily endowed man. His period of life extends 
from libra (+) to capricorn (V§) within his physical zodiac, 
which line (#-V§) represents the fullness of his mental attain- 
ment. At this point of his physical zodiac he determines whether 
he will extend his mental power along the line of his triangle to 
his psychic man, the man above him; in which ease the line of his 
mental activity is not cut off by the cycle of mental decline, 
which will complete his physical life from capricorn (yf) to 
aries (9) in the physical zodiac; but it will extend to his own 
psychic man and the psychie world. If he does extend his mind 
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along the mental line and no further, then his mental activity is 
eut off by the cycle of the zodiae at the capricorn (¥§) of his 
psychic zodiae and he dies, because the line of virgo-scorpio 
(1-1) of the absolute zodiac is the limit of his psychic man, 
and he enters the psychic world or heaven which he has deter- 
mined by the action of his desires and mind in life, which is the 
law that governs the nature and period between death and birth. 

Then he has a period of existence in the psychic world 
which may rise upward in his psychic zodiac from capricorn 
(v§) to aries (°°), which marks the fullness of his heaven, 
having enjoyed which he descends along the are of the cycle of 
involution in his psychic zodiae from aries (°°) to cancer (95) 
in his psychie zodiac, at which point he contacts the foetus which 
is being developed for him, and which is shown by the sign virgo 
(1m) of the absolute zodiac, which is the law of the cycle of 
birth, and which passes through the sign leo ({) of the mental 
zodiac; thence along the line of his triangle the foetus is de- 
veloped, as shown by the signs of the respective smaller zodiacs, 
until at last it is born into the physical world, and he breathes a 
portion of himself into his physical body. (See THe Worp, Vol. 
I., No. 10, ‘‘Breath,’’ and Vol. IV., No. 5, The Zodiac, X1.) 

This is the course of the ordinary man of the world whose 
ideals do not extend to high spiritual realms, but it is still 
higher than the purely physical man whose ideals do not ex- 
tend beyond his physical body and the things connected with 
and related to his physical body in this physical world, even 
though such physical man may be said to have a great brain. A 
man whose mind is concerned strictly with physical existence, 
and whose little life is wholly devoted to the pleasing of his 
senses, would be restricted entirely to the smallest zodiac, whose 
lowest point is libra (+), and whose highest extends only to 
the plane of virgo-scorpio (1-11) of the absolute zodiac, and the 
plane of leo-sagittary (Q-jf) of his mental zodiac, which is 
also the plane of his cancer-capricorn (95-V§) of his psychic 
zodiac, and which is placed between the planes leo-sagittary 
(S.-f) and virgo-scorpio (my-11) of his spiritual zodiae. Such 
a man would be born at the sign libra (+), and his mental 
activity would be shown by the line of the triangle from libra 
(.) to his physical capricorn (Vf), which mental activity 
would not extend to the psychic man nor to his mental or 
spiritual man, but would be cut off at the sign of thought (7 ) 
of the mental zodiac and desire (1m) in the spiritual zodiac, and 
be kept to the physical zodiac. The fullness of mental activity, 
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therefore, would have reached its climax at capricorn (V§) of 
the physical zodiae and passed to the aries (°°), which would 
be the culmination of his mental and physical power, and would 
also mark the physical death. Not having extended the mind 
and thought to anything that was not physical, he would have 
no conscious existence in the psychic world, but would com- 
mence the cycle of his return to life at once, his last thought 
being of the physical body, and connect at the first opportunity 
on the plane virgo-scorpio (my-11) of the absolute zodiac; and 
if it was the law of the absolute zodiac he would at once con- 
nect with the family which would prepare the physical body for 
him and into which he would be born, but he would have no 
ideal existence between death and his connection with the 
foetus. He would return to the world with the birth of the 
foetus, and might suffer much torture during the foetal develop- 
ment and early physical life, unless he slumbered through it all 
until awakened in the early years of infant life. 

Not so with the ideal mental or spiritual man. The line of the 
mental man extends beyond the physical to the psychic, and 
beyond the psychic to the mental zodiac, where he has his mental 
fullness; and if not carried beyond the mental it marks his 
death. The period between death and the coming back to life is 
shown by the upper half of his mental zodiac. If, however, the 
ideally mental! man extends the power of thought to the point of 
eapricorn (VY§), which is his spiritual mind, and this should 
mark the cycle of his death, he would rise above it into his 
spiritual zodiac, which is above the plane of leo-sagittary 
(-7), life-thought of the absolute zodiac. But if he should 
not even be limited to the thought (7) of the absolute zodiac 
and of his ideally mental and spiritual zodiac, but should extend 
the line of his mental power to the point of capricorn (V§), the 
sign of individuality of the absolute zodiac, then he would meet 
no death, as he could transcend all the worlds of the manifested 
universe even while living in his physical body in its physical 
zodiac. There would be for him no after life, for there would 
be no death. He would be conscious through all the bodies of 
the respective zodiacs, through all the worlds into the absolute 
zodiac of self-conscious being. 

It should be remarked that the perpendicular line aries- 
libra (°%-+) divides all the zodiaes. This line is the conscious 
balance of self-consciousness through all of the planes. It 
unites the cancer-capricorn (95-V§) which unite in it. It blends 
life (S.) and thought (7). It links virgo-scorpio (my-m), 
which coincide in it, and it touches libra (*). 
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The physical body of the man of sex, libra (++), stands in 
the physical world of the absolute zodiae and extends to the 
plane of virgo-scorpio (iy-m), form-desire, of the absolute 
zodiae. This brings him between the planes leo-sagittary ({-f ) 
and virgo-scorpio (ny-11) of his spiritual zodiac, and his head 
touches the plane leo-sagittary (Q-j), life-thought, of his 
mental zodiae and that of the plane of cancer-capricorn (95-V§), 
breath-individuality, of his psychic zodiac, and his limit is at the 
sign aries (°), consciousness, of his physical zodiac. 

In this physical zodiae are all the principles, forces and 
powers of the psychic, mental, spiritual and absolute zodiacs, 
which may be awakened and ealled into active use through the 
corresponding signs of the physical zodiac, which is the physical 
body. This is shown in Figure 30. 





To the Minnow every cranny and pebble, and quality and 
accident, of its little native Creek may have become familiar: 
but does the Minnow understand the Ocean Tides and periodic 
Currents, the Trade-winds, and Monsoons, and Moon’s Eclipses ; 
by all which the condition of its little Creek is regulated, and 
may, from time to time (unmiraculously enough), be quite over- 
set and reversed? Such a minnow is Man; his Creek this Planet 
Earth; his Ocean the immeasurable All; his Monsoons and peri- 
odic Currents the mysterious Course of Providence through 
Aeons of Aeons. 

—Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 








THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence Between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, and the Human Body, and Their 
Practical Application to Modern Problems. 


By Knut M. Pavtut. 
LV. 
GENERAL Laws or MvusIc. 


FE have said that the science of music, based on simple 
numerical and geometrical conceptions, is especially 
suitable for the upbuilding of a universal system of 
harmony. For this purpose a few of the most im- 

portant laws of music should first be demonstrated with sim- 
plicity and precision. In actual practice we often find devia- 
tions from the simple first principles. Such irregularities or 
exceptions from the original laws are nearly always caused by 
influences of a minor character which cannot be taken into con- 
sideration in the first instance. 

Universal constructive work is always done with due con- 
sideration to the principles of irregular beauty in union with 
symmetry, and these two factors often appear strangely blended, 
one more or less dominating the other. 

Modifications of the original geometrical laws resulting 
from the union of beauty and symmetry do not disprove the 
truth of those laws; they point to the existence of secondary 
influences. 

Furthermore, it must be considered that imperfection and 
disharmony in nature is a transitory condition; the high ideal 
of perfection is reached only after long ages of successive 
trials and failures. Mountains are not climbed without effort. 
Existing conditions in nature are not always in conformity with 
the laws of the inner world of ideas and causes. 
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The universe is a great experimental laboratory, in which 
are gradually worked out the wonderful plans of supreme 
Intelligence. 

A flower is a striking example of the union of geometrical 
symmetry and beautifying irregularity. It passes through many 
transformations before its perfection is revealed. Nature shows 
no sharp divisions nor absolutely regular forms; yet she inva- 
riably points to the existence of precise laws which are behind 
or within the living organism. 

This also applies to man, whose constitution and life are 
based on harmonious geometrical principles; for although his 
constitution may not be according to the ideal of a sculptor, and 
although he may appear to be the victim of injustice and his life 
the result of circumstance and chance, yet these irregularities 
vanish when his life is considered to be only a small part of the 
grand path of evolution through universal space and the aeons 
of time, or as a chord in a mighty orchestra playing throughout 
infinity. 

In paying too much attention to details we often lose sight 
of the whole idea, but if we examine each detail with a view of 
expansion toward universal truth there is little danger of 
dwarfing the mind by hard and fast rules and by rigid 
conceptions. 

The object of this work is not to enter into minute discus- 
sions of all facts which may be found in scientific literature, nor 
to prove our statements by deep mathematical calculations, 
which space prevents and the mind of the reader refuses to 
follow. We appeal to the good sense and intelligence of the 
reader. To satisfy a student of modern science, we shall refer 
to facts found in scientific books only to make an intelligible link 
with the accepted thought of the scientific schools of to-day. 

Neither can we devote much space to religious conceptions 
based on wrong premises, or to extreme emotional worship. We 
will see God in all things; not as a cruel, unjust or sentimental 
God, but as the real, the majestie origin of all, who combines 
love with truth, beauty with symmetry. poetry with prose, and 
compassion with exact justice. Here we find the highest appli- 
eation of the law of universal polarity—the union of positive 
with negative qualities in the divine Intelligence. 

For most people it is difficult to conceive the exact nature 
of spiritual and divine principles which govern man and the 
universe before their minds are trained to feel and reason with 
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precision and before the laws at the root of higher problems are 
demonstrated. The true student applies what he finds in books 
to the development of his own ideals beyond the limits of the 
printed page. The purpose of written works is to stimulate 
dormant faculties in the individual and to encourage individual 
thought and effort. 

The foregoing should be earnestly considered, as we now 
enter upon the study of music. This study, perhaps more than 
any other, satisfies intellect and feeling and serves as a pivot on 
which other principles of harmony are balanced, whether these 
principles are expressed in the artistic display of color, beau- 
tiful architecture, eloquent speech, or in any other feature of 
nature’s possibilities. The study and use of music in private 
and public life makes it possible for a comparatively great num- 
ber of people to enter into this field of thought, and even those 
who are not educated in music or geometry will have no great 
difficulty in following some simple demonstrations of this special 
character. 

To become familiar with the idea of abstract numbers as 
the means of understanding the material and spiritual aspects 
of harmony, we will demonstrate the number of vibrations of 
the different tones in the diatonic or sevenfold musical scale. 

Starting from the known fact that the tones are caused by 
the vibrating of a string or other elastic body, we at once dis- 
cover that the number 2 is intimately connected with harmonic 
sound, because by doubling the number of string vibrations in a 
given unit of time another tone is produced which sounds like 
the first, but differs in pitch, in that it is one octave higher. If 
the number of vibrations of two tones are related, as 1 to 2, a 
harmonious impression is conveyed to the mind. In thus rais- 
ing the vibratory speed of the string in double ratio we have 
passed a number of other tones between the first and last and 
arrived at a tone which is similar to the first, but a step higher. 

This gives us the idea of a circular path along which we 
travel. Let us now see if we cannot get harmonious effects from 
other simple numbers. The next number is 3. If we increase 
the speed of our string in a threefold ratio to tone 1, we find 
that the new tone 3 is quite in harmony with tone 1. This new 
tone 3 is known in music as ‘‘the fifth’’ to tone 2, which was the 
octave of tone 1. 

Applying the same principle to the next number, 4, by a 
fourfold increase of vibratory speed, we find that this latest tone 
4 is the same as tone 1, but is now two octaves higher. So that 
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the number 4 is represented by two complete circular paths, 
plus two steps higher. 

This example encourages anyone who suspects that sim- 
plicity in numerical relationship is connected with harmony, and 
may even tempt those who have little inclination for mathe- 
matics to continue. Let us now try with number 5, which is a 
fivefold increase of the oscillations of the string, and we find a 
new tone in harmony with the first, although less pronounced. 
This tone, 5, is known in music as ‘‘the third’’ of tone 4, which 
is the double octave of tone 1. The expressions, ‘‘the fifth’’ and 
‘“‘the third,’’ refer to the order of the tone in the scale, and 
should not be confused with the ratio numbers as shown in 
Table Il. Following the same method with number 6, we know 
that it must be the octave of tone 3, because six is twice three. 
Thus the mutual relation of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 produce 
musical harmony. 

The first disappointment occurs with the number 7, as a 
sevenfold vibration produces discord. A further examination 
of numbers reveals the law that different multiples of the prime 
numbers 2, 3 and 5 create musical harmony, and that the simpler 
the combination the more perfect the harmony. This important 
law must be remembered, as it has numerous applications in 
many departments of life, and will prove that simplicity in 
relationship is mutual harmony. 

We have now a good basis for the working out of the process 
of creation of the ordinary musical seale. Our first tone, which 
is represented by the relative number 1, and its octaves by 2, 4, 
8, 16, and so on, is the note called F in music. F creates the 
ascending C major scale by the gradual multiplication of simple 
numbers. The series of increasing numbers produced by the 
simplest multiples of 2, 3 and 5 are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
Major Creation of Notes. 
— eer 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, .............. 
De kacdeunodusdnss 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, ................00. 
Pit iackeseenweda 0, 10, 20, 40, 80, 160, 320, ................ 
Pee ananceaweneie D, BB, BO, TA, EGG, FOB, 2 wn cccccccccccccces 
ivéenecouneeuedes Se ee SE ED. x 6 ew eennewoenensanenes 
int cwonedeaeewed le Sh ey Be GE ok cesensveccocececouss 


epanueeeweanawe 45, 90, 180, 360, 720, 


This is the order of creation which produces the ascending 
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C major seale. This scale is created when we can find eight 
notes with the simplest numerical relationship within the space 
of an octave; that is between two numbers of double ratio, the 
first and the last note being the same. In rearranging the num- 
bers of Table I. we get Table II. 

TABLE II. 

Creation of First Major Scale. 

1 first note. 
2 
o second new note. 
) third new note. 
6 
8 


9 fourth new note. 


fifth new note. 


sixth new note. 


seventh new note. 


First Major Scale. 
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From F 1 to F 64 we have completed six circles or octaves, 
and the first place where we find a complete scale is between C 24 
and © 48. This scale is called C major scale, and with the 
relative vibration numbers reads as follows: 
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TABLE ITI. 
Ascending C Major Scale. 


C iy ir G A B C 
24 


00 32 386 40 45 = 48 


Hy 4 3 5 15 
4 3 3 3 “3 2 


ao Sty 


The two lower lines of numbers in Table III. express the 
relation between the notes of the first line—one by whole num- 
bers, the other by fractions. For instance, the vibrations of F 
to C are related, as 32 is to 24; or, in fractions, as */,; to 1. C is 
called the key note of the first created major scale. 

In Figure 18 the law of creation of the major system is 
shown by a geometrical figure, which we will call the major 
spiral. Each circle or octave of notes is represented by one 
sweep of the spiral curve. The same notes will, therefore, al- 
ways be found on the same ‘‘spiral radius.’’ This illustration 
is in perfect accord with what we have said about polarity 
relative to Figure 1, with the modification that the concentric 
circles are shown as one continuous spiral line. Starting in the 
center of a cross with a clock hand or positive circular direction 
until it intersects the horizontal line to the right, having made 











Figure 1. Figure 18. 
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one sweep, here we place F 1. Each successive intersection of 
the spiral and the same horizontal line will then represent an- 
other octave of F, until we reach F' 64, when seven spiral sweeps 
will have been completed. In comparing Figure 18 with Table 
II., we see that they express the same truth. Each new note of 
Table II. is marked by an extra ring in Figure 18. The seven 
notes of the C major scale are found to be on the continuous 
radial lines, whereas the dotted radial lines indicate the posi- 
tions of the sharps and flats of the chromatic system. Our pres- 
ent subject is the sevenfold nature of the diatonic scale. Fol- 
lowing the entire spiral line, we pass the same notes as are given 
in Table II., and discover that the seven notes of the scale are 
not all at the same distance from each other. We find that 
between B and C and between E and F there are short inter- 
vals, only about half the distance as that of the other successive 
notes. If we compare the intervals, it will be seen that on both 
sides of D the long and the short intervals are symmetrical, so 
that D is the central note of the seven, and for which reason it 
is placed on the upper vertical line. There are still more im- 
portant considerations which make D the central note of the 
musical system, which will be shown later. 

The most striking feature of this spiral law is that of the 
relation between the straight line and the circle, as described 
in Chapter III. All notes on the same radius express the 
quantity of a certain note given, whereas the angular position 
on the same sweep determines the quality of the note within 
that octave. 

The symmetrical major scale, without considering the har- 
monious effect on the ear, reads as follows: 


TABLE IV. 
The Symmetrical Major Scale. 








A B C D E KF G 
20 ae /s 24 27 30 32 36 
The short intervals between notes in Table IV. are indicated 
by a loop. Multiply the number of each note with that of its 


symmetrical note on the other side of D, and the result will 
always be the same number, 720 
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TABLE V. 
Twin Notes. 


A 20 xG@36 = 720 
B 22'/.x F 32. = 720 
C24 xH30 = 720 
D 27 x D 267/; == (2u 


In this symmetrical scale we at once see the law of duality 
and of reflection in music, for each note is reflected in D as ina 
mirror, and has an image, which is its twin note. The seven- 
fold scale consists of three pairs and one single note, which is 
its own twin note. The number 26?/, of D is so near 27 that it 
is practically the same note, and the slight difference, instead of 
disturbing our theory, illustrates the fact that the character of D 
is double and that D 26?/, stands in the same relation to the 
minor as D 27 does to the major system, which will be seen when 
we come to the explanation of the major and the minor chords. 

In Figure 18 we see that twin notes are always sym- 
metrically situated in relation to the vertical line representing 
D, and that B and F are the only opposite notes on the circle. 

The same numbers as are here shown referring to vibra- 
tions of a string, play a similar part in the motions of planetary 
bodies. The number 720, which is produced by a simple process 
in nature, is the Naros cycle which is found in the astronomical 
system of the Hindus and other Eastern nations. Compared 
with the division of the circle in 360 degrees, the number 720 is 
in degrees a motion twice round a circle. 

The division of the circle into 360 degrees plainly shows its 
relation to harmonic numbers: it contains as factors only the 
three important prime numbers, 2, 3 and 5, which form the 
musical system. 

Another important feature of number 720 is that the 
product of the first six numbers which produced harmonic rela- 
tion is exactly 720:1x2x3x4x5x6= 720. 








MAN A CITY. 
Repvusiic, Boox II.-IV. 
By ALEXANDER Wiper, M. D. 


IIL. 


in the literature of the poets which the young can hear 

with profit, but if we desire them to pay due reverence to 

the gods and to their parents, there are other things in 
those works which they ought not to hear. If we would have 
them courageous, we should not permit them to be told woeful 
tales respecting the region of the dead or things in relation to 
death which are likely to cause shuddering and terror; nor 
should they hear stories of the gods and heroes which describe 
them as exhibiting coarse passion and doing what is unseemly. 
Homer has related such things of Achilles, Priam, and Theseus, 
and likewise of the divinities of heaven, of Hephestos and 
Poseidon, and even imperial Zeus himself. Such tales are none 
of them true, but are beyond measure pernicious, instilling the 
notion into the minds of the young that the gods are no better 
than human beings, and prompting everyone to excuse his own 
misconduct as being only an imitation of the divinities 
themselves. 

Then also in relation to men. The poets and other story- 
tellers utter the greatest untruths, representing the unjust, the 
‘‘many,’’ as fortunate, and the just as in wretched conditions, 
and so intimating that to be unjust is to a person’s advantage 
if it is not found out, while justice is beneficial to others but a 
loss to the individual himself. This mode of narrating must be 
forbidden, and the very contrary should be required of them. 

In poetry and fable generally tragedy and comedy are made 
up of imitation of matters in actual life; in dithyramb the poet 
takes the narration upon himself, and epic employs both modes 


| respect to the gods, Sokrates remarks that there is much 
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of representation. An individual, however, cannot excel in all 
these modes. This suggests the question whether rulers ought 
to be skilled in imitation. The person who attempts many things 
is not likely to excel in any of them. The nature of man appears 
to have been divided into innumerable smaller constituents, so 
that an individual is unable to imitate many parts well or to do 
the things themselves of which the imitations are copies. <Ac- 
cordingly rulers, as they are required to be skilful architects of 
freedom of the city, are to be excused from every other kind of 
craftsmanship. Attending to nothing but what relates to the 
general welfare, it is not proper for them to do or imitate any- 
thing else. If, however, they do engage in imitation, let it be 
the imitation from childhood upward of men that have been 
exemplary for courage, self-control, piety, liberality of thought 
and qualities of such character, but not anything unworthy. 
Imitations, if continued from earliest youth, become fixed in 
the manners and nature, in regard to body, speech and under- 
standing.’ 

Taking up the subject of music, Sokrates speaks of the 
distinctions and various characteristics, and declares that 
rhythm will follow upon harmonies. He explains his meaning 
to be that the citizens are not to pursue rhythms that have 
numerous cadences, but to observe what are the rhythms of the 
orderly and manly life, and observing these, that they oblige the 
feet and melody to conform to the thought, and not the thought 
to the feet and melody. The thought and manner of expression 
should conform to the temper of the soul, and other things should 
conform to the expression. An agreeable mode of speaking, 
judicious adaptation, graceful rendering and complete harmony 
follow upon good-heartedness. This does not mean that imbe- 
cility of temper that many wrongly call goodness of heart, but 
the understanding as when it is genuinely and beautifully 
equipped with moral character. The arts, such as painting, 
weaving, embroidery, architecture, and other forms of craft, 
are full of these qualities; and so likewise is the nature of bodies 
and plants. There is comeliness or uncomeliness in all these. 
Uncomeliness, want of rhythm, and unharmoniousness, are akin 
to evil-speaking and bad morals. The opposites to these are 
akin and imitations of good sense and good morals. 

It will accordingly be necessary not only to take oversight 
of the poets and other writers and to require them to present 





1This was the Zoroastrian standard: Purity of thought, word and act. 
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simply literature of a wholesome moral tendency, but likewise 
to supervise the craftsmen in order to keep them from employ- 
ing a vicious, wanton, debasing and unseemly style, either in 
the figures of animals, or in buildings, or other work. Other- 
wise the rulers are likely to be by degrees occultly influenced by 
such representations and so to become established in deep-seated 
wickedness in their souls. On the contrary, craftsmen should be 
sought out who are aided by an ingenuous disposition to search 
out the nature of beauty and comeliness. Then young persons 
may receive beneficial influences on all sides from what they 
see and hear and will be led imperceptibly upward from child- 
hood to resemblance, attraction and concert with beautiful 
thought. In this way they will be brought up in the best man- 
ner. This shows the importance of a musical training. Rhythm 
and harmony mingle with the interior of the soul and take 
most vigorous hold, bringing to it propriety of conduct and 
make a graceful demeanor when the individual is rightly trained; 
whereas in the opposite case it will be the reverse. The man 
who is brought up aright will quickly perceive when work is 
faulty, and take delight in the beautiful. He will hate what is 
uncomely before he is able to tell why. When the rational 
faculty is developed and he has been thus trained, he will recog- 
nize the beautiful in art, because it is intimately related to him- 
self. Hence it is necessary to be proficient in the liberal arts. 
This, however, cannot take place except citizens and the 
guardians’ who are to be trained, understand the essential forms 
of self-control, manliness, liberality of sentiment, greatness of 
mind and other qualities akin to these, and also the opposite 
characteristics, and can recognize them wherever they are 
found, never despising excellence in any. The person who 
possesses these virtues in his soul and a form corresponding to 
them is most beautiful and most lovable. A person thus en- 
dowed will not be apt to like those who are not thus attractive 
if the fault be of the soul, but when it is of the body only, he will 
bear with it. 

This brings the subject into another field. Inordinate sen- 
sual delight has no place in common with self-control. It makes 
one beside himself as certainly as bodily pain. Nor does it 
have any relation to any other virtue, but is closely allied to 
unrestrained appetite and outrage. No delight is more ex- 
quisite, and none is more maddening. But genuine love in its 





*By guardians is meant all who are eligible to be made rulers. 
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very nature is a loving of modesty and beauty with discretion 
and refinement. Nothing which perturbs or is allied to unre- 
strained appetite is to be added in genuine love. Neither may 
sensual delight be added, nor may intimate friends participate 
in it, being lovers who genuinely love and are beloved. It will 
be a regulation in the proposed city that a loving friend may 
love, discourse and be familiar with those whom he loves as 
with a son, for the sake of worthy purposes, if he be so per- 
suaded; but otherwise the individual will associate with the 
person whose love is solicited, having no other purpose, except 
by undergoing the criticism of grossness and want of good 
breeding. 

After moral training, Sokrates takes up instruction in gym- 
nastics. While insisting upon the importance of a good body, 
he does not teach that such a body, by its own excellence, makes 
a good soul, but, on the other hand, that a soul that is good can 
by its own virtue make the body the best that is possible. If the 
understanding has been rightly cared for, the attention due to 
the body may be delivered to it. Drunkenness is to be prohibited 
accordingly, as it would be absurd for a guardian himself to 
need a guardian. In regard to food, the simple fare employed in 
military expeditions is much commended. Homer never de- 
scribes his heroes as making use of fish or seasonings. The 
luxuries of the table and the society of mistresses are unsuit- 
able for those who desire to maintain the body in good condition. 
As the diverging from proper mental training leads to looseness 
of morals, so neglect in regard to the body is followed by dis- 
ease. When loose morals and diseases multiply in a city, courts 
of law and hospitals are opened in consequence. There is no 
stronger evidence of degeneracy and a disgraceful way of living 
than to need physicians and jurors.® 

Not only for worthless characters and common mechanics, 
but likewise for those who claim to have been brought up in the 
rank of freemen, does it seem disgraceful and afford strong evi- 
dence of not having a proper education, that there is neces- 
sity to consult others as masters and judges because of a defi- 
ciency of knowledge in one’s own household. It is far more 
disgraceful, however, that a person should waste his time in 
lawsuits, either as defendant or plaintiff, elated at his dexterity 
in making his way through the windings of legal art and resort- 
ing to subterfuge and finesse to evade justice for small matters 

*The courts of Athens consisted of a krites, or presiding judge, and dikastes. These 


last exercised the function of jurors, and decided the questions that were submitted. 
The term ‘“dicast” is in English dictionaries. 
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of no importance, unconscious that it would be far better to 
regulate his life so as to have no occasion for a careless dicast. 
It is disgraceful likewise to have such need of the medical art 
when it is not on account of wounds or certain periodical dis- 
eases, but the result of inactive habits and improper diet, by 
which individuals are affected with excessive secretions and 
flatulence, making it necessary for the ingenious Asklepiads* 
to invent names for the new forms of disorder. But before the 
time of Herodikos® the same modes of treatment were as at the 
present time. Herodikos, being a trainer of boys in athletic 
sports and himself diseased, combined gymnastics with the 
medical art, worrying first himself and afterward many others. 
He thus made for himself a long-extended period of dying. His 
disease being mortal, he was not able to cure himself, though he 
was constantly attending to his complaint. He could only attend 
upon himself to the neglect of everything else, and if he departed 
from his usual diet he was constantly suffering from it. Thus 
by his skill he protracted his process of dying and attained to 
old age. 

It is not reasonabie to suppose that it was because of want 
of perception or ignorance of the procedure that Aesculapius 
did not make it known to his descendants. He was aware that in 
all well-regulated commonwealths there is assigned to everyone 
in the city a certain work which is necessary to be done, and no 
one was to have leisure to be sick and receive a course of medical 
treatment through life. That fact may be observed in the case 
of mechanics, as contrasted with that of the rich and those who 
are considered fortunate. When a builder falls sick he will 
demand of the physician something that will enable him to get 
free promptly from his trouble. If anyone prescribes a course 
of diet and regimen, putting an invalid’s night-cap on his head, 
and so on, he will tell him sharply that he has no time to spare 
for being sick, and it is of no advantage to him to live in such a 
condition, holding the mind down to disease and neglecting his 
work. He thus bids farewell to the physician and returns to his 
accustomed diet and way of living. If he recovers, he continues 
the managing of his business, but if his body is not able to hold 





‘The Asklepiads were physicians who were connected with the temples of Askle- 
piads or Aesculapius. These temples seem also to have been hospitals, and they were 
thronged with patients. The modes of treatment from which cures took place were 
duly recorded on tablets, which were carefully preserved and studied. Hippokrates 
was of the number, and his writings, which were largely compiled from these tablets, 
gained for him the designation of ‘‘Father of Medicine.’’ 


*"Herodikos was a native of Solymbria. He came to Athens, where he had Hippo- 
krates for a pupil. 
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out he dies and is set free from his troubles. Even with the 
rich, when this unusual care of the body goes beyond gymnas- 
tics, it interferes with useful pursuits, whether of private busi- 
ness, military service, or the holding of magistracies. The indi- 
vidual is all the time worrying about certain differences in 
feeling and dizziness of the head, and imputing the cause to 
come from philosophy. So, wherever this is the case, excellence 
is obstructed in practice and effort, because it always makes an 
individual imagine himself to be sick and suffering acute pain. 
Aesculapius, in case of individuals in normal habit and using a 
wholesome diet, but affected by some disorder, prescribed a 
course of treatment encountering their disorders by medicines 
and cuttings, but ordering their usual diet, in order that the 
commonwealth might suffer no loss from deprivation of their 
services. But he did not, where bodies were thoroughly dis- 
eased, attempt to cure them, either by spare or abundant diet- 
ings, thus assuring to the man a long and miserable life. As in 
such ease he could be of no benefit to himself or to the city, 
Aesculapius did not consider that a person who cannot live in 
the ordinary way it was necessary to treat. Accordingly, at 
the siege of Troy, the sons of Aesculapius are described as deem- 
ing external applications for wounds entirely sufficient for men 
who were healthy and temperate in eating, but considered that 
men with a diseased constitution and intemperate habits, even 
if they were as rich as King Midas, were of no benefit to others 
and ought not to have their services. 

If physicians were to begin from childhood, while learning 
their art, to acquire experience with a multitude of bodies badly 
disordered and themselves suffered from all manner of dis- 
eases and were by no means healthy in constitution, they would 
become very skilful. For a body is not healed by corporeal 
means, or they would not be or become themselves diseased. On 
the contrary, the body is cured by the soul; but when the soul is 
ill or becoming ill it is incapable of rendering such service. 

The dicast also governs a soul by a soul. If he has been 
reared from early life among wicked souls, associated with them, 
and himself been guilty of all manner of injustice, his soul can- 
not free itself so as to be able to decide correctly in regard to 
the culpability of others, any more than in the case of bodily 
diseases. Even in early life it should be ignorant and without 
experience in such matters if it would be worthy and good, and 
be able to discern aright what is just. For this reason guile- 
less individuals, being new to such experience, because they do 
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not have in themselves by nature evidence like that possessed 
by wicked persons, appear artless and easy for unjust persons 
to deceive. Accordingly, a good dicast should not be young, 
but elderly, learning the forms of injustice late in life and so 
perceiving it, not as a quality such as has a home in his own 
soul, but as something which he has studied for a long time as 
an alien principle in the souls of other individuals, and also 
from having ascertained the nature of evil as a superior attain- 
ment rather than from personal experience. Such an individual 
would be a most excellent dicast. Having a good soul, he is cer- 
tain to be good. But the person who is artful and suspicious, 
having himself done much injustice, is considered capable of 
anything and wise when in company of the same kind as himself. 
Having the ideals of misconduct in himself, he is able to act 
with great caution and to seem expert. But when he happens 
to be near good persons and those superior to himself he appears 
stupid, unreasonably distrustful, and absolutely ignorant of the 
existence of good morals, having no such principles in himself. 
As, however, he meets oftentimes with evil-minded persons 
rather than with those who are worthy, he is regarded by him- 
self and others to be wiser rather than more ignorant. But we 
must not look for such a man to give judgment. Vice cannot 
recognize virtue and its own nature; but virtue, duly instructed, 
in course of time attains to superior knowledge which includes 
the cognizance both of vice and itself. The virtuous individual 
alone is wise. 

Thus there will be for the city a medical art and a system 
of law which will meet the wants of those citizens who are well 
disposed as to body and soul; but those who are not, those dis- 
ordered in body they should leave to die, and those who are 
thoroughly evil of soul and beyond remedy, they should them- 
selves sentence to death. 

Such sentiments as these appear objectionable in this twen- 
tieth century, when love to the neighbor and the endeavor to 
promote his welfare are esteemed as the highest motives. But 
it may be borne in mind that the city is itself the human race, 
and these supposed individuals represent qualities in the com- 
posite body. With this concept before the mind, the leaving of 
those qualities to wither and perish which are impotent and 
hopelessly disordered and the forceful destruction of those that 
are evil and malignant are of the greatest benefit. 

The philosopher, it is true, seems to favor the establishing 
of a commonwealth with laws resembling in many particulars 
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those of Sparta. Nevertheless, it is a city in the world of thought 
that he is describing, and not a proposed organization on the 
surface of the earth. It is well enough, however, to apply his 
language to every-day matters, when it is germane to the sub- 
ject, but we should bear in mind that its true relation is to that 
which is beyond. 

In making a summary of his argument, Sokrates remarks 
that young men, following the principles here set forth, will in 

matters of necessity dread and shun the courts of law. He wha 
makes use of the lore of the Muses and who pursues gymnastics 
in the same track, if he chooses, will so take hold of the matter 
as to require nothing of the medical art which he does not need. 
He will practice the exercises and conflicts, having regard to the 
passionate principle of the nature which has been roused into 
work, rather than to the mere strength of body. Other athletes 
take food and undergo labor for the sake of force and bodily 
energy. 

A reference to the different dialogues and a view through 
the veil which Plato has employed will be sufficient to show that 
while thus treating of the details of a civie structure he is 
actually laying stress upon the development in character of the 
soul itself, the Grand Man, for whom all things have being. 

The caution against excess in any endeavor is worthy of 
Pythagoras himself. Thus, when an individual makes up his 
mind to hear music and spends his whole time in warbling and 
delights of melody, if he possesses the passionate nature, this 
tempers him like iron, making him soft and fitted for useful 
endeavor, instead of hard and useless. But afterward he melts 
and is dissolved till his foree of character is spent and the 
fibers are as though cut away from the soul, making him a feeble 
warrior. If he begins with a timid disposition, this is soon the 
ease; but if he is of passionate nature his soul becomes weak- 
ened, making him headstrong, quickly irritated and then soothed. 

Accordingly, instead of being high-spirited, such men will 
be hard to please, hot-tempered and peevish. He, however, who 
is devoted to athletic exercises and feeds excedingly well, but 
has nothing to do with the liberal arts and philosophy, the body 
at the first being both strong and spirited, is courageous in con- 
sequence. But in case he is engaged 1 in nothing else, and though 
he has the love of wisdom in his soul, nevertheless, because of 
having no taste for learning and taking no part in investigation 
or reasoning, or any other liberal art, he has nothing whatever 
to do with the Muses; he becomes weak, deaf and blind, not 
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being excited or nourished, or the perceptions purified. Such a 
person becomes a hater of learning, averse to the liberal arts, 
and accepts nothing by persuasion through discourse. He does 
everything with violence and ferocity, like a wild beast, and 
lives in clownish ignorance, rude in manners, inharmonious and 
unthankful. 

In analogy to these two characters, it would seem that a 
Deity had bestowed two forms of skill—the Liberal Arts and 
Gymnastics, the former relating to the passionate nature and 
the other to the philosophic; not in respect to the soul and body 
except in a subordinate sense, but in regard to these two, to the 
end that they may adapt themselves to each other, extending 
and remaining firm, as may be expedient. The individual who 
can most perfectly combine gymnastic exercises with the liberal 
arts and introduce them into the soul the most rationally, may 
be considered most skilled and best adapted, much more so than 
the man who adjusts the strings of a musical instrument. Such 
a man is always needed for the supreme magistrate in a city, if 
the commonwealth is to be preserved. 

Such are the true models of education and training for those 
who are to take part in the government as citizens and rulers. 
It is proper that the rulers should be the older and the governed 
the younger. The choice should also be made of the best. This 
is necessary, because they are to be the watchers over the city. 
It is for this reason that in their education they should be made 
intelligent, able and solicitous for the city. A man is careful of 
what he loves, and the citizen should recognize a common inter- 
est with others, finding good fortune for himself in the good 
fortune of another. The choice of magistrates should be made 
from the citizens thus educated and disciplined of men who seem 
to perform with cheerfulness what they consider best for the 
community. In making the selection it is proper to scrutinize 
their whole career. He who has been thus tested in childhood, 
youth and manhood, and come out pure, is suitable for a chief 
magistrate. 

Having at full length described the character of the rulers 
and the proper training, Sokrates relates the Phenician fable 
of the generation and subsequent growing of men in the earth 
prior to being brought to the light of day. As they all had one 
mother, they had those interests in their country common to them 
all. All are brothers, says he, but the Deity, when he formed you, 
mingled gold in the structure of those who were to be able to 
govern; in the others, silver; and in the tillers of the soil and 
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other craftsmen he added copper and brass. As a general fact, 
most will have children in the same grade with themselves; yet 
there will also be a silver offspring from golden parentage, and 
iron or copper from those silver or golden natures. As governors 
are first to be considered, the Deity gives command that in no 
matter shall they be so good rulers or keep such vigilant watch 
as over their own children, to know the principles with which 
the souls of these children are imbued. If any prove to be of 
copper or iron, they should not be favored because of nobler 
birth, but placed in the rank of craftsmen or agriculturists. And 
if any children are born in those grades, but prove to be silver 
or gold, they may be elevated to the rank to which they are thus 
by nature adapted. 

The oracle, however, precludes men of the lower rank from 
a place among the rulers or guardians of the city. The city 
shall perish, it declares, whenever the iron or copper hold 
supreme power. 

Care must be taken lest the soldiers, those holding the place 
of auxiliaries, gain the ascendency. Thus they would no longer 
be dogs to protect, but wolves to destroy. Their education, their 
dwellings and means of subsistence should be such as not to 
impair their usefulness as guardians or tempt them to deeds of 
rapine or violence. They should not have property beyond their 
absolute wants; they should be men of good habits and courage, 
and receive pay sufficient to enable them to dwell together in 
barracks and live as in a camp. 

As the ascendency of the military class has been the cause 
of the downfall of most popular governments, these cautions are 
not without significance. 

It is the avowed aim in this delineation that no class shall 
alone be superlatively happy. Thus military caste 1s carefully 
guarded against; and history has everywhere shown that when 
the liberties of a people were subverted, the soldier, the ‘‘man 
on horseback,’’ took advantage of the situation and became 
master. There is the greater need for carefulness, because the 
men of the other classes are generally indifferent to danger or 
unfitted to act as defenders. The subordination of the military 
to the civil power is absolutely necessary to the integrity of the 
commonwealth. 

Under the symbol of the four metals, Plato has shown how 
the structure of the civil polity requires the four great classes 
which great bodies of men generally select for themselves. Itisa 
natural rather than a conventional arrangement, fixed by the 
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wants, the convenience and the aptitude of the individual mem- 
bers. Similar to this is the four described by Manu, and also by 
Zoroaster. A select number will be attracted to philosophy, 
literature and scientific pursuits; another class will be active in 
matters of social organization and public defense; a third will 
devote itself to private business in various forms. After all 
these is the class most numerous of all—the proletarian, con- 
stituted of those who have no taste or fitness for the manage- 
ment of affairs, but are invaluable in the various requirements 
of labor and service. There can be no arbitrary regulation 
absolutely establishing an individual or family in any of these 
social divisions, but each takes his place in rank and calling for 
which he is best adapted, for which the others have most occa- 
sion for his service. Despite the assertion that this country is a 
democracy in which every man has a vote and considers himself 
eligible to magistracy in every form, the distinction is as palpa- 
ble as anywhere else. A Jackson or a Lincoln, apparently from 
a different class, may become President, but the real power is in 
the hands of those who are capable to wield it. Every endeavor 
to depart from the principle is sure to be followed by a return. 
Men may change or be changed, but the conditions are staple. 
In the vision of Eros each soul about to enter again upon 
the life of earth is described as choosing by means of the social 
arrangement the sort of life which it desired, and by that choice 
made choice of the demonian power by which that life should be 
guided. 
As all are parts of one body and belong to particular mem- 
bers, the great purpose of cooperation is thereby assured. The 
- foot may not revolt against the hand, nor the hand be jealous of 
the foot. It is not so important what we are in the arrange- 
ment, but whether we do our work well. Every part has its 
place, and no one else may intermeddle or disturb. Thus order 


reigns through the whole, and the new capital city comes into 
power. 





BE MODEST. 
By Townsenp ALLEN. 
Don’t think the artillery of heaven’s let loose 
To bombard your own little scheme; 


Your troubles may blot out the sun from your sky, 
To others they’re less than a dream. 

















THE SEPHER HA—ZOHAR 
OR 
BOOK OF LIGHT. 


By Nuruo pE MaAnnuar. 


In the cure of diseases, the name of the heavenly power is 
invoked which corresponds to that part of the body affected, 
or the member to be healed. These names are sometimes, 
together with what are termed the signatures of the angels, 
inscribed on kemeoth or amulets of various kinds, and con- 
' structed according to certain rules, which Paracelsus in his 
magical works has outlined. They are also given in such Kab- 
balistic works as The Sixth Book of Moses, Shemosh Tehillim, 
and others. That part of practical Kabbalah relating to the con- 
juration and evocation of good spirits and angelic beings is 
denominated Theurgy or White Magic. That referring to the 
invocation of evil powers is called Goety or Black Magic, is 
found in the frightful grimoires of the Middle Ages. It must, 
however, be admitted that the most learned and enlightened 
Kabbalists ignore this latter entirely, holding it as an abomina- 
tion, and denounce both the study and practice of it as having 
no connection whatever with the sublime Kabbalah elaborated 
by Rabbi Simeon. 

Of the many learned Kabbalists who have written on this 
subject, the best and most esteemed are Rabbi Nachmanides, 
whose Shoshan Sodoth, ‘‘The Lily of Secrets,’’ is a profound 
treatise on the powers of letters, names, and numbers. Gika- 
tilla, author of Ganath Egos, ‘‘The Garden of Nuts,’’ an intro- 
duction to the doctrines of Kabbalah, also of Sheaarey Zedek, 
‘“The Gates of Righteousness on the ten Sephiroth.’’ On Kabba- 
listic philosophy the greatest and most famed are Moses Cor- 
duero, who composed Paredis Rimmonim, ‘‘The Garden of 
Pomegranates,’’ and Isaac de Luria, who spent his whole life 
in the study, teaching and exposition of Kabbalah. His great 
work, entitled Etz Chaim, ‘‘The Tree of Life,’’ edited and pub- 
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lished by Vital, will ever remain a monument of his learning 
and knowledge of Kabbalistic Science. The Shefer Tal, 
‘¢Shower of Dew,’’ is a well-known and excellent work by Rabbi 
Shabbethai Horowitz, and is often referred to as a text-book by 
students, as also Chesed le Abraham, ‘‘Mercy to Abraham,’’ by 
Abraham Asulai, a most remarkable work in seven gates or 
chapters, dealing with the mysteries of the law, the microcosm, 
hell, paradise, the transmigrations of the soul, demonology 
and guardian angels, hidden powers and forces, etc. Another 
important work, being the first printed book on Kabbalah, is 
Derech Emuna, ‘‘The Path of Faith,’’ by Meir ben Gabbai, and 
treats in the form of dialogue on the Sephiroth, which will 
eventually appear in ‘‘The Word,’’ for the first time in 
English. And last, though not least, is the Zohar itself, which, 
when first published in Europe by Leo de Modena in the twelfth 
century, produced a wide and profound impression in the 
learned world, including popes, ecclesiastics, professors in all 
the most noted universities. Scholars everywhere read and 
studied it, through whom its teachings and philosophy were 
adopted as appears in many theological works, published in 
that and the succeeding centuries, both Christian and Jewish. 
The chief non-Jewish authors of works on Kabbalah are Picus de 
Mirandola, ‘‘Conclusions Kabbalisticce’’; Reuchlin, ‘‘de Arte 
Kabbalistica”’; Brucker, ‘‘ Historia Philosophiae”’; Rosenroth, 
‘* Kabbalah Denudata, ’? comprising Latin translations of large 
portions of the Zohar, with commentaries, glossaries, and a 
large mass of interesting information on the transcendental 
philosophy of the Jews; Basnage, ‘‘Historie des Hebreux,’’ 
which has been translated into English. The works of Joel, and 
Jost, on Jewish sects, in German, are excellent for reference on 
Kabbalistic history. A French ‘‘Systeime dala Kabbaleh,’’ in 
French, is well worth reading. Count Mac Gregor Mathers— 
Kabbalah Unveiled—which, though embracing only a part 
of the Zohar, is a most excellent work, especially the in- 
troduction and very learned notes, which no one but a 
great Kabbalist could have compiled. To all these must be 
added the Edipus Egyptiacus, a really stupendous work by 
Athanasius Kircher, a most learned and profoundly erudite 
scholar, whose multifarious works comprise twenty-three folio 
volumes, chiefly on philosophical, scientific and literary sub- 
jects. 

Having now emerged from out of the mazes of this 
labyrinthine subject of Kabbalah, the question may be asked, 
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how is it that a work like The Zohar has been suffered to drop 
out of popular notice so as to become comparatively unknown, 
except to a few ardent and zealous students? During the last 
century a great amount of interest was exhibited by savants and 
scholars in the science of comparative Religion and the sacred 
books of all nations, especially those of ancient Persia, Egypt, 
and India, were subjects of profound researches and investiga- 
tions by learned Orientalists such as Max Muller, Whitney, and 
a host of others, all noted for their philosophical and literary 
attainments. But The Zohar, the Book of Light, has been 
passed by, ignored and unappreciated, so that its existence is’ 
scarcely known. What is the reason for such neglect, so 
strange and anomalous? Among the many reasons that may be 
advanced in explanation of this universal neglect is the fact that 
the study and comprehension of this book demands from stu- 
dents in general qualifications they do not possess, viz., a knowl- 
edge of occultism and an acquaintance with those correspond- 
ences and analogies which are an essential sine qua non in the 
acquisition of spiritual science and learning. The natural man, 
as St. Paul observed centuries ago, however learned and ad- 
vanced in art and science, cannot understand the things of the 
spirit, nay, he will frequently have to quit or rid himself of many 
preconceived notions and prejudices, the result of his learning, 
and become as teachable as a little child ere he can take a single 
step or advance in spirtual science and philosophy. The major- 
ity of students in public colleges and institutions, imbued with 
the commercial spirit of the age, are actuated in their labors and 
studies greatly by motives of gain, and the acquisition of wealth 
and position, are content and willing to follow in the world’s 
train instead of becoming its leaders, its guides, and directors 
to a higher and truer knowledge of the philosophy of human life 
and existence. It has not always been so. Great and learned 
and true men there have been, who in the study of The Zohar 
found a philosophy which expanded their minds and purified 
their natures from the defilement of those mercenary motives, 
which are at the present time so rampant and prevalent in all 
classes and grades of society. There are, however, looming up 
in the mental horizon of the world, indications of a deep and 
earnest desire and craving after a learning that shall ennoble 
human nature and not lead it into bypaths of error and illusion. 
Men are observing and detecting in the study of past systems 
of religion and philosophy something that was true, and there- 
fore worth retaining and cherishing, and also recognizing that 
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the end, the aim, and object of all of them, was the renovation 
and purification of human nature and its exaltation to a higher 
plane of thought and experience. This was their chief raison 
d’etre as formulated and expressed in The Zohar. In it, as ina 
deep mine, are to be found embedded veins and nuggets of valu- 
able truths more precious than gold or rubies, but which must 
be delved for and excavated as miners toil and delve for gold 
and other minerals. <All knowledge that is worth having, that 
which enriches and endows us with a wealth of power and 
strength to conquer nature and attain the goal of our destiny, 
implies labor and toil protracted and ofttimes wearying; in- 
volves self-sacrifice and self-denial, frequently painful and try- 
ing, but when acquired, gives us the right to take of ‘‘the tree 
of life’’ whose fruits and leaves in the symbolic words of the 
Apocalypse are for the healing of the nations. This knowledge 
it is that frees us from the trammels and bondage of sensual 
desire and indulgence and brings in its train self-conquest, the 
greatest of all victories, the noblest of all human achievements. 
Some years ago, a great general lay mortally wounded on his 
pallet bed within his tent, surrounded by brother officers and 
comrades on many a hard fought field of battle. The sands of 
life were fast running out. To cheer his last moments some one 
whispered, ‘‘Bring the record of his victories and read it 
to him ere he leaves us.’’ It was brought and read. Scarcely 
was it finished when the departing warrior with a painful effort 
raised himself up on his elbow and said: ‘‘There is one victory 
unrecorded.’’ And to their questions of astonishment, when 
and where it occurred, he replied: ‘‘On such a day I conquered 
myself,’’ and with these words, the last he uttered, that great 
soul entered into the rest that remaineth for all of us who 
achieve the victory over Self. Let this be realized, then com- 
mences the true life within us, the great object of all our incar- 
nations. May we learn the ‘‘open sesame’’ of the higher life, 
which is the ultimate heritage and acquisition to be enjoyed by 
all mankind. The struggle to attain to it is arduous and at- 
tended with conflicts of inward anguish and pain known only 
to the combatant. It is, however, a struggle that ennobles and 
strengthens us to bear and suffer, silently and uncomplaining, 
life’s heavy burden of sorrows, and disappointments, to stand 
calm, steadfast and unmoved amidst the debris and wreckage 
of hopes blighted and withered, of fairy visions dispelled and 
faded away, of aspirations, desires, longings and anticipations 
unrealized, for the good law, or, in other words, the divine is 
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with us and in us, teaching us, educating us, preparing and 
qualifying us all for something better and grander, something 
more enduring and lasting than the fleeting hopes and dreams 
of the past, a something which in the words of the saintly 
Spinoza is the enjoyment and participation of the ‘‘One true 
and immutable life,’’ man’s highest happiness and the source 
of that tranquillity of mind and soul which springs from the 
intuitive knowledge and perception of the divine in nature as 
also in ourselves: Then is it that old things pass away and all 
things become new, and to us again the words of that wonderful 
and occult book, the Apocalypse, or the Book of Revelation, 
there is for us no more death, and sorrow and crying no more, 
for the tabernacle of the divine life is within us, transforming 
us into children of Zohar, or Light, that shall never become 
dimmed throughout all cons of time, then also, even in our 
present incarnation, 


‘‘Though too weak to tread the ways of truth 

This age fall back to old idolatry, 

Though men return to servitude a fact 

As the tide ebbs, to ignominy and shame 

By nations sink together, we shall still 

Find solace—knowing what we have learned to know 
Rich in true happiness, if allowed to be 

Faithful alike in forwarding a day 

Of greater Light, joint laborers in the work 

Of their deliverance, surely yet to come, 

Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 

A lasting inspiration, sanctified 

By reason, blest by faith; what we know and love 
Others will love, and we will teach them how; 
Instruct them how the soul of man becomes 

A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 

On which we live and dwell above this frame of things 
In light and beauty exalted, as it is itself 

Of quality and fabric more divine.’’ 


End of Introduction. 
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WILLING AND WISHING. 
By ExuizasetuH P. CoRNELL. 


S there a difference between these two attributes of man’s 
nature? Are willing and wishing the same? Is there any 
difference between our wants and our necessities? Are our 
desires in line with our duties? If there is a difference 

between willing and wishing how and to which side is our nature 
allied? 

We often say ‘‘I want that thing,’’ but the mere wanting 
does not seem to be sufficient; there is another power which 
comes into play; so we not only say ‘‘I want that thing,’’ but, 
what is more, ‘‘I shall have it.’’ The gratification of the wish 
is the thing sought, and we at once begin to devise means to that 
end. 

There seems to be a recognition here of at least two aspects 
to man’s nature, as the voice of duty is not the voice of inclina- 
tion, nor do our wants prove to be our necessities. We are all 
familiar with the distinction which the churches make between 
the animal man, or man of sin, and the spiritual man, or the 
man of God. But is this division satisfactory; does it go far 
enough? All of the nature which is not strictly animal is 
certainly not purely spiritual. There is a vast range of possi- 
bilities between the two extremes, the animal and the god. 
Humanity covers the whole field. 

According to thesophical classification, man is composed of 
seven principles, the four lower of which connect him with the 
manifested universe; and he is connected with the upper world, 
the spiritual, and often to a great degree the unknown, by the 
three higher aspects of his nature. The vehicle used by the 
various other principles is the gross physical body, man as we 
know him. The astral or formative principle or design body 
serves as a link between this physical body and the forces which 
play through him; life, and the phases of desire. It is through 
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these four lower aspects that man is related to the kingdoms 
below him, and we may say that his strength or his weakness 
depends upon his animal nature. A man who is strong for evil, 
is also strong for good, once his powers are turned in the right 
direction. It is only those who are weak, who are unstable as 
water, who may not excel. 
Suppose we begin at the lowest point in the development of 
man and endeavor to trace what might be his progress on the 
upward path. What is necessary for the animal man? Food, 
drink, shelter, and clothing. These are the essentials for the in- 
dividual or the race. So that if we were to designate the line 
which the desires of the animal physical man would follow, we 
should say, the love of eating and drinking, of warmth in winter, 
of shade in summer, in fact the welfare and comfort of the body. 
This reaches its climax in the bon vivant, the man whose dinner 
and choice of wines form the absorbing topic of life; or in the 
slave of fashion who cares more for the adorning of the body 
than for the opportunities for progress which life offers. In 
other words, we would have a man who lives to eat and enjoy 
rather than one who eats to live and learn. But there is a pos- 
sibility that something nobler may be aroused in this glutton; 
he may become conscious of the fact that he is sinking into mere 
animality and reach out for something higher. We may imagine 
that he may be taught to look about him; to understand some- 
what of the beauties of nature spread before him, to appreciate 
the colors in a sunset, for instance, or to hear the harmony in a 
piece of music. He would naturally turn somewhat from the 
pleasures of the palate to the gratification of a higher though 
still sensuous nature. To acquire that which will feed this latter 
he will give up somewhat of the former. Then the struggle with 
the animal has begun. Beauty begins to appeal to him, and in 
the abstract, beauty is more nearly the food of the spiritual 
man. On each plane its beauty or harmony, or the eternal fit- 
ness of things, corresponds to the use of food on a lower, and 
the higher we raise our conception of beauty or harmony, the 
nearer does it come to perfection on the highest plane. We only 
rise by degrees from the lower to the higher; and we may rea- 
sonably say that the desire is raised when food for the lower 
nature is foregone for the sake of the possession of something 
which appeals to the higher. One part of the being is put under 
subjection that another may have means of support. A step 
higher and the mental world opens. Literature, the love of read- 
ing books, letters, pushes further into the background the man 
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of the gross physical appetites, and we have the beginnings of 
the intellectual life. 

What has man discovered by this orderly evolution? The 
difference between his wants and his needs. He began with the 
idea that the physical appetites were a necessity to his well- 
being; then he awoke to the fact that there was something else 
in the world, and what was formerly considered a necessity, he 
finds can be so lessened, so changed, as to shrink into almost its 
proper position in face of—still other desires. Man seems 
to have to pass through the different phases of desiring a thing, 
obtaining it, renouncing it, living beyond it, before he finds his 
proper relation to it. Then he finds it was not a necessity after 
all, but simply a want, a desire, or something not essential to his 
real being. He winds himself up in all manner of things, and as 
he rises in the plane of desire, he has to begin to unwind, to un- 
fasten himself from the fetters with which he has bound himself. 
Each phase as it is lived through teaches that one’s actual needs 
are very few. It is what we want, our desires, which make of 
life the complex problem which we find it. The eternal part of 
us is constantly revolting against the useless luggage we have 
to carry about with us because of our desires. 

Man stands before us, apparently a unity, but if we look a 
little below the surface we discover the diversity and are forced 
to ask ourselves: ‘‘How many I’s are there?’’ We easily recog- 
nize the man of the physical appetites and passions; but, as we 
have shown, there comes a time when something awakes in him 
which causes him to change his thought from the mere question 
of food and drink to that which will give him pleasure on a 
higher plane, the plane of the senses and emotions; then there 
arises a question of deciding in which way he shall gratify him- 
self, and of giving up the lower for the higher. This causes us 
to recognize the man who uses his reasoning faculties to decide 
his course of action. He says to the lower, which had hitherto 
had the supremacy: ‘‘I will now take charge of affairs. I recog- 
nize your rights; I know your strength; but it is as weakness 
when compared with me, for [ have chosen a different path. We 
must live together, and it had better be peacefully than in con- 
stant strife; submit therefore gracefully if you will, for submit 
you must. I know that you will be the conqueror in many of our 
battles, but the victory cannot be decided after one engage- 
ment.’’ So gradually the struggle will become less; the other 
‘*T’? will become obedient in carrying out the behests of its mas- 
ter. We should recognize however that the victory is not to be 
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the question of one decisive battle, but that it is a slow process, 
the result of gradual growth. When one has had the services of a 
physician and is once on the road to recovery, the physician does 
not say, ‘‘ You are now well, and will no longer need my serv- 
ices.’’ The period of convalescence is usually a long one. There 
is a longer time between calls; from every day they lengthen to 
every other day, to once a week, or fortnight, and finally cease. 
It seems to me that this is the principle behind the Friday fast 
day of the Catholics, though they do not so explain it. It is as 
if one said to the body: ‘‘Do not think that one particular diet 
is absolutely necessary to your welfare; the chain that binds you 
to any special food may be broken, and you must take one day of 
each week in which to practice abstinence; abstinence in all 
things ; to show you on which side victory may be,if Iso please.’’ 
Again, back of the seventh day of rest may also be found this 
idea. ‘‘ Man does not live by bread alone,’’ we are told; for one 
day in the week, it is proven that worldly cares may be dropped 
and time given to the higher and better part of us, just to keep 
us aware of the fact that there is a spiritual nature which needs 
its food as well as the physical, and that the physical can be 
turned aside from its regular habits and inclinations, and time 
given for a clearer outlook into our own nature and the nature 
of things around us. The moments which we devote to medita- 
tion are an attempt to give another side of our nature its rights; 
to prove that we are not entirely slaves of the lower, but that 
we will gradually educate that lower self by these quiet mo- 
ments, to the possibility of an internal life forever removed 
from the passions and desires and tumults that throng our 
every-day moments. 

Thus far we have found that, in the first place, desires have 
ruled this imaginary man; he longed for something outside of 
himself and his strength rushed out to all sorts of things. Be- 
ginning with the necessities of life, food and clothing, these be- 
came so magnified as to be the end and aim of existence; then 
there was a gradual awakening and turning to a higher kind of 
enjoyment, the beauties of sound and color, and the revels in 
agreeable surroundings, and the enjoyment of music; these he 
drew in to feed another part of his nature. Then his mind de- 
veloped, the wonders of the intellect opened up to him. Again, 
his mind desired the productions of other minds. When this 
point is reached we come in contact with the higher part of 
man’s nature, with that which brings him in touch with divinity, 
for it is by means of the mind that he will find himself at last. 
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But here again, we are forced to a further sub-division of the 
principles. We find that mind is not a unity; it can be changed 
and turned this way and that, depending on the influences 
brought to bear upon it; and as mind represents man to us, 
standing midway between the animal and the god, we can easily 
see how he is swayed by the lower or by the higher tendencies of 
his nature. What is termed the lower mind is swayed by the 
desires; it rushes out into externalities, it is subservient to the 
emotional, passionate part of him. The higher mind recognizes 
its kinship with the eternal soul. The mind has its gradations, 
its degrees; it is not fixed and immovable. As well say that the 
beating of a tom-tom comprises the whole of music, as to say 
that a man is using the whole of his mind when he is swayed by 
animal passions and appetites. To one whose ears are attuned 
to the melodies of a Beethoven or a Chopin a tom-tom is but 
hideous noise. 

With the awakening of the intellect, man becomes intro- 
spective; heretofore his tendencies have been to rush out, to find 
gratification in external things; now he sees that he has a duty 
to the god within, which is himself; he has to conform his outer 
nature to be a fitting tabernacle for the light within, and the 
work of self-improvement begins; he places less and less value 
on those things which appeal to the five senses, and more and 
more he strives for that all-around development which marks 
the perfect man; this self-absorption, this work with and for the 
self appears selfish at first; but if we admit the existence of the 
‘‘T am [’’ principle then one must first comprehend it in himself 
before he can understand it in another. To help others, we must 
have that understanding of them and their needs, which can 
only come from an understanding of one’s own nature, and this 
is the Law of Brotherhood. 

What are the attributes of this god-like state to which man 
aspires? We are told in the Bible that God is omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent, and these attributes or qualities 
would seem to be analogous to spirit, soul and mind; the spirit 
in its highest sense is all-powerful, the force underlying all 
things ; the mind is the all-knowing, the omniscient; and the soul 
or the individualized spirit in its perfection must be ever- 
present, exceed time and space, and be at one with all that is. 
It must be free from constraint, and unfettered by matter. The 
mineral, or that which is acting through the mineral, finds itself 
imprisoned and hampered in every way; when the next higher 
stage is reached, matter is more pliable to that which is working 
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through it; in the animal, a still greater freedom is obtained, 
and when knowledge is bestowed on man, the end can be seen, 
the complete domination of matter by the mind and spirit, the 
ultimate breaking of all bonds, and the gaining of the fullest lib- 
erty, omnipresence. 

This will be accomplished by man as he uses that power 
which is his inherent right, to bring him back, after his sojourn in 
matter, to the oneness with the father or the infinite Conscious- 
ness. So that the representative in humanity of the attributes 
of divinity is the spirit, in its aspect of will-power, mind, and 
that which uses these for its perfection—the soul. 

““In the prefact to the‘‘Ocean of Theosophy’’ Mr. Judgesays: 
‘‘The power or faculty of Will is hidden, subtle, undiscoverable 
as to essence, and only visible in effect. As it is absolutely color- 
less and varies in moral quality in accordance with the desire 
behind it; as it frequently acts without our knowledge and as it 
operates in all the kingdoms below man, there could be nothing 
gained by attempting to inquire into it apart from the spirit and 
the desire.’’ 

What is it that man uses to obtain the gratification of the 
physical appetites? The human will guided by desire. What 
does he use when he raises these desires to a higher plane and 
gratifies the aesthetic nature? Again, that power we call the will; 
and when he reaches the manasie plane and is attracted not only 
to the lower aspects of materiality, but begins to comprehend 
his infinite possibilities, that essentially he is divine, but that he 
must regain that divinity by individual exertion, by self-devised 
and self-induced effort, again it is the will which is the power 
used, guided by still higher and loftier desires and aspirations. 
The force is of Will, guided either by the divine or the animal 
man, to attain the wish which is the motive power. 

If wishing and willing were the same, then the mere wish for 
a thing would bring about its accomplishment; but we know 
there are many abortive wishes. Many have desires, but not 
sufficient motive power to make that desire a reality in life. 
Desire shows incompletion; insufficiency; dissatisfaction with 
the present. If we were a complete whole, self-sufficient, we would 
lack nothing and would wish for nothing. But there is either 
something wanting in ourselves, or we feel that something is 
needed in the lives of others, and we wish to supply this need 
thatwemight be nearer the complete and perfect harmony which 
is the goal of all effort. The will acts when there is an incentive 
to action; but there must be the initiative impulse which is sup- 
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plied by the wish; there must be some object in view to call out 
that force which we characterize as will, which, as said, is color- 
less, and varies in moral quality in accordance with the desire 
behind it. I do not will to do a thing, and therefore wish it; I 
wish to do a thing, and therefore will that it shall be done. We 
may say that this does not hold when we have passed beyond 
the purely physical and psychic appetites and passions; that 
then one may set before him a high moral and mental standard 
and say ‘‘I will to become that which I can faintly conceive I 
should be,’’ that desire has nothing to do with it and will alone 
is directing our efforts. I do not understand it this way. It 
would seem more reasonable that in the higher part of our 
nature, that part which we do not live in at present, as we are 
so bound to earth-life and material things, that this higher part 
of us felt a certain course to be right, just, and necessary for 
our development, and, therefore, we strive toward it because we 
really desire it, even though all the wishes and appetites of the 
physical man were straining and struggling to break the leash 
in which we were holding them; even if our desires, and the very 
strongest desires of which humanity is capable, were leading us 
in exactly the opposite direction. As a motive power in life, 
therefore, desire seems paramount from beginning to end, from 
the lowest depths of degradation to heights which we cannot 
now conceive of. When the voice of the eternal soul can be 
heard and one wishes to turn away from the lower, and be freed 
from the bondage of matter, he may call on the wonderful power 


of Will, which is impartial and colorless, and Will grants the 
desire. 











CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FrELtow or THE Rosicructan SOcreTY. 
“THE GOLDEN DOOR.?’’ 


Once when I was sad and weary, 
Pondering on the prospect dreary 
That awaited earthly mortals when they reach the unknown 
shore, 
All at once came gently stealing 
O’er me such a heavenly feeling, 
Turning all my grief to gladness, such as never felt before. 


Then the air grew dark before me 
And the silken chain that bound me 
To the form seemed snapped asunder, and I was on earth no 
more. 
Sounds of melody came rushing 
As of crystal fountains gushing, 
While through all my quickened senses floods of harmony did 
pour. 


There stood a form beside me, 
A bright being sent to guide me 
Upward through the starry region to the bright angelic shore, 
Clothed in robes of glittering whiteness 
And with gems of softened brightness, 
While a crown of truth and beauty on her radiant brow she bore. 


Upward did this bright immortal, 
Even to the very portal 
Of the blest abode of angels, help my new-born soul to soar; 
Then, with love and meekness blended, 
Ere she to the earth descended, 
Whispered, ‘‘Knock and thou may’st enter,’’ pointing to a 
golden door. 
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‘*Stay!’’ I eried, ‘‘ before thou goest. 
Tell, oh tell me, if thou knowest, 
From the knowledge that is given thee, tell, oh tell me, I implore, 
If the myriad earth-born mortals, 
When they pass thro’ death’s cold portals, 
Enter into life eternal, or are lost for evermore?’’ 


Then a smile illumed each feature 
As she answered: ‘‘Once a creature, 
Longing, fearing, for the future, I too dwelt upon earth’s shore; 
But the mystic tie that bound me 
Broke at last; yet life still found me, 
And a high and holy mission hath it now for me in store. 


‘*More than this, oh earthly brother, 
Wouldst thou know, perchance another 
From a deeper fount of knowledge can upon thy spirit pour. 
I have now performed my mission. 
Knock, and thou canst gain admission.’’ 
And again she pointed upwards to the shining golden door. 


Then I looked, and lo! a vision 
Fairer than the fields Elysian 
Opened to my wondering spirit, all around me and before; 
Sylvan shades and fairest flowers, 
Singing birds and fragrant bowers, 
While each passing breeze made music as it swept the landscape 
o’er. 


Then towards the entrance turning, 
Half its beauties scarce discerning 
While in chilling quick pulsations all my life blood seemed to 
pour. 
But my courage, all appearing 
Never for a moment fearing, 
As I knocked, when lo! before me opened wide the golden door. 


Then, with cautious steps, I entered. 
All my inmost thoughts were centered | 
On the beauty and the grandeur that the objects round me bore. 
Mute and motionless, astounded, 
All my faculties confounded 
By the magic radiant beauty that the scene around me wore. 
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Softest airs were round me straying, 
All the harmonies displaying 
Of a sphere where none but angels tread the shining floor. 
Radiant forms advanced to meet me, 
And with words of love to greet me 
Bade my earth-born spirit welcome to the heavenly shore. 


Those who long since had departed 
From the earth-life, the true-hearted 
Whom I had loved and wept for, now appreached me as of yore. 
Then it was my wondering spirit 
Knew the joys that they inherit 
Who uave crossed the mystic river and reached the unknown 
shore. 


But a darkness gathered ’round me, 
While the electric chain that bound me 
Seemed to draw me downward to the scenes of earth once more. 
Then I seemed to lose existence. 
But again, by firm resistance, 
Consciousness then dawned within me and my vision was all o’er. 


Death to me was robbed of terror; 
Nature seemed a mighty mirror 
Where we see in dim reflection truths from off the unseen shore. 
I had looked beyond the curtain; 
Of the truth I now was certain 
That for all a bright hereafter lies beyond the Golden Door. 





THE PRICE. 


By Townsenp ALLEN. 


Say not I[’ll give up all but this one thing, 

To gain the heights where Truth’s clear voice will ring. 
Truth will have all or none; naught will avail 

But full surrender: give up all or fail. 














EDUCATION. 


By ELizaABETH WETTERER. 


studying and memorizing of the catechism of any re- 

ligious creed, will remember that the catechism invari- 

ably began with the question: ‘‘Who made you?’’ The 
answer of course was ‘‘God.’’ Then followed the inevitable 
question—which I have always considered the most pertinent 
and the most important of the whole catechism—‘‘ Why did God 
make you?’’ Later on in our religious education, when any- 
thing at all resembling so pointed a question might arise in our 
minds and we should seek enlightenment on it, we were informed 
that it was not for ws to inquire why God did or did not do any- 
thing, as his acts were shrouded in mystery into which we dare 
not penetrate. 

But the first, or rather second, question of the catechism 
did not appear to disconcert the compilers of the book at all, for 
the answer promptly given as to why God made us, was: ‘* That 
we might know him, and love him and serve him here on earth 
and thereby gain an eternity in Heaven.”’ 

According to this answer, therefore, the whole object of 
existence is that we might know God; love and service would 
inevitably follow once that knowledge had been gained. The 
second point brought out by this answer is, that this knowledge 
of God is to be attained here on earth. If we accept this answer 
as true, as I think it is, then we must see how woefully inconsis- 
tent it is, unless not one life only, but many series of lives are 
allowed to man; for if the object of existence be to attain to a 
knowledge of God, then everyone should have an opportunity 
to realize that knowledge. But even though we grant that such 
knowledge could be attained in the allotment of 60 or 70 years 
given to man, still we see that those who die young, or those 
who are idiotic and drag out a weary existence with the light of 
reason shut out from them, that these have been deprived of the 


A NYONE who in his childhood had inflicted upon him the 
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very opportunity which was the sole object of their existence 
on earth. 

However, the theory of rebirth is not the subject in ques- 
tion. What I wish to emphasize is that, even according to theol- 
ogy, the object of our existence here is to acquire a certain 
knowledge—the knowledge of God. The teaching of Theosophy 
goes further than this; it tells us that not only is it the aim and 
purpose of existence to know God, but also to become God. 

Now there can be no apprehension of God until one has 
awakened, unfolded and developed that in them which is of a 
like nature to God, and it is this idea of awakening or developing 
which makes it necessary to consider the subject of Education. 

Edueation, from the word e-ducere means to lead forth, 
to bring out, that which is in man, but which is for the time be- 
ing hidden or obscured. The idea that education consists in so 
training the mind as to allow full expression of the hidden 
knowledge is steadily gaining ground, at least in theory if not 
in practice. 

The history of the different educational methods of the past 
makes interesting reading. The Greeks were the first to de- 
velop a science of education distinct from ecclesiastical training 
and Plato is the author of the first systematic treatise on educa- 
tion. In reading the works of Plato we have presented to us 
the picture of Socrates always ready to discourse on the beauti- 
ful, the good and the true; always striving to stimulate in his 
listeners a craving for the knowledge of the Unknown; inces- 
santly attempting to arouse a dissatisfaction with the ordinary 
accepted opinions and to show men that, indeed, the real object 
of existence was to develop and awaken within themselves that 
perceptive faculty by which they could know God. We find him 
portrayed as so ready for discourse and so wise in his discus- 
sions that the young men would stop on their way to the gym- 
nasium, the baths and the games, to engage him in long and earn- 
est debates on such abstruse subjects as Justice, Wisdom, and 
Truth. In this we see Socrates, the true teacher, ever seeking, not 
to instill knowledge, but by discourse, dialogue and argument, 
to arouse in his listeners that individual activity which would 
enable them to bring out their own inherent knowledge. This 
is true education. 

The Roman system of education differed from that of the 
Greek in that their efforts and energies were directed to ora- 
tory, governmental policy and martial law. The Church Fath- 
ers were deeply indebted to the Greek and Roman schools of 
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learning which still flourished in the Christian era, but this debt 
did not prevent them from denouncing those institutions. Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine and others, who owed so 
much to these institutions, condemned and opposed them, until 
in the Middle Ages they had entirely disappeared; then the only 
sources of educational opportunities were the cloister and the 
eastle. The object of the cloister was to mould the mind of the 
young monk; the purpose of the castle was to train the young 
knight. The education of women was considered to be unimpor- 
tant. 

So that the many great institutions of learning of the 
Greeks and Romans were gradually reduced to two sources—the 
cloister and castle. 

Both of these disappeared in their turn with the advent of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation; and the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries witnessed the rise of universities and acad- 
emies in every part of Europe. By indefinite gradations the 
study of theology gave place to the study of philosophy. Pro- 
testant schools then took the lead in Europe, the old teachings of 
the cloisters were abandoned and Catholics would have remained 
in greater ignorance than others had it not been for the appear- 
ance of the Jesuits in the sixteenth century. Everyone is some- 
what acquainted with the subtle, arbitrary methods of this or- 
der. Realizing that the church would lose her old-time power 
over the people, if something were not done to check the flood 
of enlightenment that threatened to penetrate into every one of 
her dark corners, and reveal her many terrible secrets, they bent 
their energies to keep out the light, and so powerful has this or- 
der been in education that, for nearly three centuries, the Jesuits 
were accounted the best schoolmasters of Europe. They were 
clever and quick to see the advantages of teaching the young, of 
thoroughly impressing on and impregnating the youthful mind 
at its formative age with their doctrines, they were quick to see 
that this would give them a hold on and a power over the people 
such as nothing else would. So every effort of theirs was di- 
rected to the end of subjugating the will of the people to their 
will. 

But some men whom the Jesuits had trained, yet possessed 
enough will of their own to determine questions for themselves, 
and broke away from these hampering teachings and powerfully 
affected the philosophical and religious beliefs of a great num- 
ber of people. Such men were Pascal, Descartes and Voltaire. 

Aside from these instances we find that here and there from 
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the general ranks of humanity arose men who had a vital influ- 
ence upon the then existing educational methods; such were 
Erasmus, Sturm, Ratke and Comeinus. These men began to 
take into account individual peculiarities of children; began to 
show that children should love their teachers and not fear them, 
hence that beating a child to make it learn was exceedingly 
wrong and frustrated the very end they had in view; they began 
to bring out the idea that the education of girls was as neces- 
sary as that of boys; they sought to completely overthrow the 
then-prevailing ideas of education. It is easy to realize in what 
a marked contrast these teachings must have stood to those of 
the cloisters, where a useless routine of technicalities was in- 
flicted on the adolescent mind; where long hours were spent in 
learning elaborate and useless ceremonies of the church; where 
the discipline was hard, and the rod ruled; where they trained 
sound bodies and stunted the minds. 

Among the initiators and supporters of this new method 
we find the names of Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel; the lat- 
ter invented the name and the methods of the Kindergarten, 
which has of late years been adopted into our modern public 
school system. Many if not all of these men who, in advance of 
the times in which they appeared, strove to improve the then 
existing condition of education, were rewarded for their efforts 
by persecutions and imprisonments, so that it is no great won- 
der that improved methods of education have progressed so 
slowly; so many pains have so often been taken to silence and 
suppress those who endeavored to improve any system. 

So as we glance back through the history of education we 
find that what is actually being done, is far behind what ought 
to be done. In other words, the knowledge, the science of edu- 
cation is far in advance of the art. Our present school system 
is still conducted under some of the methods which have been 
most vehemently condemned by educational reformers for the 
past two hundred years. We have in our public schools a med- 
ley, a jumble of rules, principles and customs derived from many 
ages of teaching, from the ancient to the modern. 

But some will say: ‘‘Surely, you are not finding fault with 
our modern twentieth-century public schools, which are the 
boast of our civilization, the pride of the west?’’ We give all 
due credit to the many good innovations introduced into the 
schools, and allow that they are indeed a vast improvement over 
some other school systems, still we should not lie back on our 
oars contented; nothing but the best should satisfy, and our 
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schools fall lamentably short of being the best possible. The 
attainments of any institution must be judged by results. Are 
our educational institutions turning out educated men and wo- 
men? What is an educated man? It seems to me that one 
would be pretty far on the road towards real education, when 
they had developed three important faculties—faculties which 
all possess but few use. These are first the cbserving faculty, 
second, the reasoning faculty, and third, the imaginative faculty. 
Man should develop harmoniously the powers of clear observa- 
tion, calm reasoning and of mental imagery. No man can be 
called educated unless he has these three faculties so well trained 
and developed and balanced, that they become actual usable tools 
enabling him, the real man, to perform the work he has to do. 
We can readily see how the imaginative person, for instance, not 
accustomed to reason about his imaginations, becomes flighty 
and irresponsible; while on the other hand the man who rea- 
sons, but who has not observed carefully or correctly, is like one 
starting with a false premise; he must arrive at a false conclu- 
sion. These three faculties are complements of each other. 
Newton, for instance, observed the apple drop—lots of other 
people had observed that same phenomena—but Newton fell back 
on his imagination, and then his reasoning faculties, developed 
by mathematics, did the rest. 

Now, do our various educational institutions have this for 
their object? Do they cultivate, develop or even encourage the 
minds of the pupils in this direction? Do they seek to bring 
out these three faculties of careful independent observation, and 
indiviaual unswerving reasoning and trained imagination? De- 
cidedly No! An imaginative child sent to one of our public 
schools soon becomes like the rest, with no individuality—just 
one of the class. That is why many young people are confused 
when they come to the time for leaving the children’s school of 
books and entering the larger school of life. Much of this confu- 
sion and many errors could be avoided had our young people 
been encouraged to use their faculties of observation, reason 
and imagination, instead of having all this repressed while be- 
ing filled to overflowing with the thoughts of others; and this is 
called knowledge. All knowledge gained in this way is like an 
artificial limb, or a wax nose; it remains with us because it is 
stuck on, but it is, at best, a poor substitute for the real. 

The writer of the book called ‘‘The Key to Theosophy’’ 
says: ‘‘If we could have schools which would reduce the me- 
chanical work of memorizing to an absolute minimum and de- 
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vote the time to the development and training of the inner senses 
and faculties and latent capacities, we could then aim at creating 
free men and women, free intellectually and morally.’’ 

Now, if we grant the fact that true education consists in a 
bringing out, a leading forth, and all the great educational re- 
formers of the past and the present agree on that point, what is 
it that lies hidden in man’s nature and needs to be brought 
forth? What is this source of power that needs unfolding? 

A person who is enjoying or suffering from psychism, and is 
in communication with entities not ordinarily visible, one who 
is able to see clairvoyantly or hear clairaudiantly—such a one 
might say ‘‘Why I am developing an inner sense, unfolding and 
bringing forth that which lies hidden, therefore I am being truly 
educated, I am fulfilling the object of existence.”’ 

This sounds rather plausible, but is it true or not? 

When we are in doubt it is well to have some test or tests 
to apply. It will not do to accept any authority on these ques- 
tions, for we can find just as much authority on one side of the 
question as on the other and if one has no decisive qualities of 
his own he will be drawn first towards one authority and fhen 
another. 

Now it seems to me, there can be no more reliable test to be 
applied to this difficulty than the three faculties mentioned be- 
fore: the observing faculty, the reasoning faculty, and the im- 
aginative faculty.Take any form of so-called psychic phenomena 
and apply the first—clear observation. How many people ob- 
serve clearly and carefully and thoroughly just what it 13 they 
see and hear at a seance, or when confronted with an appari- 
tion? Most people are scared half out of their senses, in fact, 
clear out of their ordinary common sense and either become un- 
conscious from sheer fright, or else magnify and intensify their 
account of what they have seen, so that really the poor spook 
would have quite some difficulty in recognizing himself from the 
description given. On the other hand, those not frightened are 
so completely enamored of these experiences, so infatuated and 
delighted with the idea, for instance, of getting a message from 
some dear departed, that they too are clouded in their vision; 
their very emotions form a barrier to clear sight. We know 
from experience that we do not see accurately while in the stress 
and storm of the emotions. It is said that ‘‘love is blind’’ and 
the same is true of all the emotions. It needs a clear, calm state 
of mind, or, at least, a disinterested state of mind to be able to 
see clearly. And then take the reasoning faculty—whoever 
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knew one of these psychic-mad people to reason? They accept 
things said to them just as unquestioningly as the most ardent 
adherent of any orthodox church. 

Of course while this is true of the majority of psychics, 
there are here and there to be found exceptions, but the excep- 
tions, on examination, will be found to be those who have made 
considerable progress in the three faculties, observation, reason- 
ing and imagination. To return then to our original question. 
What then is it that is to be unfolded? Theosophy teaches that 
man is composed of many vestures, which have been classified 
into seven, that behind these vestures stands consciousness and 
that these vestures express consciousness, to certain degrees, 
namely, according to their degree of development. That ves- 
ture expresses consciousness best which stands nearest to it. 
Man has not as yet come into his full heritage of mind, but he 
is gradually exhibiting more and more of it as he uses it, for 
it is the nascent mind which is to be educated, drawn out, or 
led forth. This is the faculty which makes man realize that it 
is noble to seek Truth and beautiful to find it; this is the faculty 
which, when he has exercised it vigorously and well, imparts to 
him that feeling of satisfaction by which he knows that he has 
been living up to the great ideal of his existence; this is the 
faculty of which Sydney Smith says: ‘‘The fire of the mind is 
like the fire which the Persians burn on the mountains—it flames 
night and day and is immortal and not to be quenched. Upon 
something must it act and feed, either upon the pure spirit of 
knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of polluting passions.’’ 

The mind needs for its unfolding, its education, the outside 
stimulus of study, of observation, of imbibing for a time the 
thoughts which others have transmitted to us, but this is only 
one side of its development, and must be looked upon just as we 
would look upon any physical stimulant or food, only as an in- 
centive to action. Each one must assimilate and make his own 
all knowledge, and the way in which this is accomplished is in 
accordance with the known law of the universe, by a cyclic mo- 
tion. 

True knowledge is not won by constantly rushing around in 
search of knowledge and endeavoring to get a little of all tabu- 
lated information, nor, on the other hand, in attempting con- 
tinual abstraction, or withdrawal from active life. For as Em- 
erson says: ‘‘Just as we now inspire, and now expire the 
breath; as the heart draws in, then hurls out the blood; so now 
you must labor with your brains and now you must forbear your 
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activity and see what the great Soul showeth.’’ It is for this 
reason that daily meditation is advised, that the mind may reg- 
ularly withdraw from the heat and turmoil of life’s battle, enter 
its own domain and digest all it has taken in in its varied experi- 
ences, and commune with its real self. In this way the real ed- 
ucation may be attained. For after all the real Thinker and 
the real Thought are one; and both are in man, not outside him. 





THE CHOSEN GRAIN. 
By Joun B. Oppycke. 


The sea of knowledge is so deep and great 
We can but gather pebbles on its shore 
In one brief life. The wisest can no more. 
’Tis therefore best to calmly meditate 
Which sands have from its depths been upeast straight, 
That one the gems of Ocean’s choicest store 
May find, interpret, study and explore— 
Thus truly strive the source to penetrate. 


But how shall these be truly recognized? 
What is the deepest knowledge—who shall say? 
To this sage Socrates long since did pray 

The Delphic oracle for answer sound. 

Then came the Word, forever to be prized: 

‘“T'o know thyself is knowledge most profound.’’ 





PREPARATION. 


By Townsenp ALLEN. 


Sigh not for joys of heaven till thou hast seen 
The marvelous wonders God has placed on earth, 
The daily miracles of blue and green 
About thee ever from thy day of birth. 


Till thou canst look with rapture on a flower, 
And sense God in each plant and tree, 

Thou art not ready yet for Eden’s bower, 
The joys of Paradise are not for thee 
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JOHN PORDAGE. 


By Franz Hartmann, M. D. 


“T will utter things which have been secret from the foundation of the world.” 
—Math. xiii., 35. 


OHN PORDAGE, Dr. Med., was one of the greatest mys- 

tics in England during the sixteenth century. As a 
mystic he occupied the same position in England as 

Jacob Boehme did in Germany, and lived contemporane- 

ous with Boehme. The writings of Boehme, however, differ in 
some respects from those of Pordage; for while Boehme was an 
illiterate shoemaker, and therefore not always perfect in the 


expression of his thoughs, Pordage was an educated physician 
and occupied a high position as a theologian and clergyman. 
His attention was called to the investigation of spiritual things 
by certain manifestations of occult powers which took place at 
his home. Besides other apparitions, there appeared to him a 
devil in the form of a dragon, with which he had to battle for two 
hours. The dragon was so materialized and visible that it was 
also seen by Dr. Pordage’s wife, who was present during the 
fight. Pordage conquered; but then a series of manifestations 
and tribulations began which lasted for several months. Hosts 
of such demons appeared and were not only seen by Pordage 
and his family, but also by all the neighbors and visitors. They 
were all tormented by the most disagreeable stenches, by horri- 
ble and disgusting sights, insupportable noises, yells and 
sereams and painful sensations of various kinds. But at last 
the trouble ceased, and then began a period of interior divine 
illumination for Pordage, the results of which he has laid down 
in his books.* 





*The above sketch of the life of Pordage ought to be more complete, but unfor- 
tunately his biography is not at present accessible to me, and I am therefore writing 
from memory. 
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I am not acquainted with any of the writings of Dr. Pordage 
in English, and do not know that any such exist at this time; but 
I have in my possession a very rare work in three heavy vol- 
umes, being a German translation of his writings, taken from 
his manuscripts, and which has never been published in Eng- 
lish. The title of the book is as follows: ' 


TRUE AND DIVINE 
Metaphysica; 
or, 
Wonderful and Experimental Science of Invisible and Eternal 
Things, Namely, of Such 


Invisible Worlds 
as 
Divine, Eternal and Angelic Realms, Hell and Paradise, Their 
Inhabitants, Government, Bodily Shapes, Speech, 
Occupations and Other Mysterious Things. 
By 
John Pordage, Dr. Medic. 
Frankfort and Leipzig, MDCCXYV. 


Were we to do justice to this work, it would be necessary to 
translate the three volumes from beginning to end, as they con- 
tain a great deal of information and the most interesting details, 
such as have in part been corroborated by recent investigations 
in the psychic realm and also a great deal more; but time, space 
and financial considerations permit us at present to give only a 
few extracts. 

Dr. Pordage did not arrive at his scientific knowledge by 
book-learning or by logical speculation, but by direct interior 
perception and divine illumination. He says: 

‘‘The holy ghost guided my own spirit, after the separation 
from my mortal body and from its sinful soul, into the stillness 
of eternity. There [ stood with my own eternal spirit, as an 
individual spirit among innumerable individual spirits such as 
are in the most holy sanctuary. There I saw, heard, tasted and 
felt all that which I have written concerning the first and 
primeval world or principle of eternity. 

‘‘During this change I recognized two men within myself, 
namely, an external and an internal man. The inner man lives 
invisibly within the external one. My external self was mortal, 
but the internal self was immortal; and, moreover, I knew that 
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the external man' had for its dwelling the carnal body* and was 
in possession of a mortal soul;* but the internal eternal man had 
an eternal soul,‘ quite different from the mortal soul, and could 
not die. These two souls lived one within the other, as though 
they were only one soul. They were, nevertheless, two souls, 
but the external did not know the internal soul. 

‘‘Wurthermore, I perceived that the external man had an 
external mortal spirit,° which belonged to him and which he had 
received from the spirit of this (external) world. It was born 
only for this world, and doomed to die within a certain time, 
according to its astral constellations. Furthermore, I saw 
clearly that the eternal soul of my inner man had an eternal 
immortal spirit,® born in eternity ;‘ that it was descended from 
eternity, and consequently immortal. I then clearly saw that 
this eternal spirit is hidden within the temporal and mortal 
spirit, living within the same as if they both were only one spirii,. 
although they both differ from each other; and the mortal spirit 
cannot comprehend the immortal one, although the latter lives 
and is active within the former. 

‘‘The outward spirit belonging to the external man is noth- 
ing more than the rational spirit, but the eternal spirit belong- 
ing to the inner man is the understanding within the rational 
spirit. The physical body is divested of its clothes at bedtime, 
so the rational spirit may divest itself of the visible form of 
flesh at the time of death; likewise the eternal spirit, when pass- 
ing from this world into eternity, always divests itself of the 
rational spirit and leaves it in the lower world. 

‘‘Within the realm of eternity all things are perceived, 
known and understood in their own essence, such as they are in 
reality. The eternal spirit has its own understanding within its 
own mind, and within the mind its own faculty of seeing, its own 
eye and perception. This spiritual seeing takes place by means 
of the spirit of faith uniting itself with the understanding of the 
eternal spirit and illuminating the mind with a light which can- 
not err, but which dwells, lives and moves within the eternal 
mind and reveals to it everything.’”® 

It is not necessary for man’s salvation that he should have 
a correct intellectual conception of spiritual things. The knowl- 


1Linga sharira, astral body. 
2Sthula sharira, physical body. 
*Kama, desire. 

*Buddhi Manas, spiritual mind. 
‘Kama Manas, animal soul. 
®Buddhi, spiritual soul. 

7Atma, spirit. 

®8Vol. I., page 545. 
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edge of the brain is derived only from images, not from a true 
understanding of the essence of things, but the knowledge of the 
heart (the soul) is essential. Pordage illustrates this truth by 
the following fable: 

‘‘Let us suppose two men born in a very deep, dark mine in 
the earth. They had never seen daylight, as they could not come 


to the surface of the earth without climbing up a high and dan-* 


gerous ladder. One of the men was very poor and ignorant and 
led a life of such misery that he often wished to be released 
from it; the other was rich and learned and provided with all 
the comforts. 

‘‘There came a time when a spirit appeared to the poor man 
and told him of the sun, and praised his beauty. Thereupon the 
poor man, in his ignorance, imagined the sun to be a rich, noble 
and benevolent person, able to do a great deal of good, and his 
heart became filled with love for the sun and the desire to reach 
him. Consequently he began to ascend the high ladder in spite 
of all dangers. Thus he finally got out of the dark hole and 
entered the glorious sunshine. 

‘*But the rich man was instructed, and knew that the sun 
was only a large, luminous ball, giving life and warmth and 
beauty to all beings, and that by means of his light one could see 
many wonderful things. In fact, this man had a fairly correct 
theoretical knowledge of certain qualities of the sun, but al- 
though he would liked to have seen it his desire was not suffi- 
ciently great to induce him to attempt the ascent of the ladder. 
He thought of all manner of difficulties, and he was not certain 
that he might not fall down and break his neck; and he argued 
that even if he were to succeed he would not be sufficiently re- 
warded for his trouble. He had neither faith (confidence) nor 
love, and was satisfied with his scientific hypothesis. He even 
thought that his science was more perfect than the knowledge of 
those who had seen the sun. Moreover, he was well satisfied 
with the comfort he had, and did not wish to part from it. Thus 
the learned rich man remained and died in his deep, dark mine, 
while the poor ignorant man enjoyed the light of the sun, al- 
though his first theory about it was quite erroneous.° 

‘‘Not within our imagination, our faney, or intellectual 
conception, is to be found our means for uniting ourselves with 
the divine spirit, but this may be accomplished by the power of 
love and faith. One cannot really love a thing unless he be- 





*Voi. I., page 53. 
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lieves it to be good or excellent within his own heart. Thus it is 
knowledge of the heart, and not that of the brain, which is 
necessary for the purpose of loving, and without which there can 
be no love. Experience teaches that one may have in one’s brain 
a very high opinion of qualities of a thing without loving that 
thing, as may be shown by the example of godless scientists, 
theologians, and devils, who perhaps have a great deal of brain 
knowledge regarding God, but no love to him within the heart. 
For the purpose of loving a thing it is sufficient that the heart 
believes in its goodness, and it is not necessary that the brain 
should know all its qualities or that the imagination should cor- 
respond to its true condition. The danger lies solely in the 
wrong application of our imagination, whether true or false. 

‘‘Without heart knowledge, all scientific brain knowledge 
concerning divine things is not only useless, but often injurious, 
for the following reasons: 

‘1. We waste the time which might be employed far more 
usefully by loving God and entertaining him in our heart, this 
being most necessary for the attainment of divine illumination. 

‘*2. We fill our minds with images which stick to everything 
that the divine light would reveal to us, perverting the divine 
light and causing us to think of it in other forms. 

‘*3. These imaginations give to our minds a certain pro- 
pensity to reject all that is not in harmony with our prevon- 
ceived notions. This has been the tendency of all the (merely) 
learned men from the beginning of the world unto the present 
day. 

‘‘4. Wrong imagination causes our heart to become blown 
up with vanity and makes us believe that we have very high 
knowledge, while in reality we know nothing that is real. 

‘*So this imaginary knowledge causes us to lose the grace 
of God and throws us back into eternal darkness. 

‘*Whenever you read, or hear, or discover something in 
your mind, you ought not to detain yourself a long time or to 
waste labor and time to consider and examine the same; but 
you ought to look within your heart and see whether such a 
thing will increase or kindle therein the true love of God. If 
you find an increase of power within yourselves, you ought to 
gratefully accept it from God; for it is surely from God, the 
originator of all good thoughts. One ought never to quarrel or 
dispute with other persons about any differences of opinion, 
and surely not persecute them on that account; but it is to our 
own advantage to give credit to such persons as are known to 
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be trustworthy and honest if they communicate to us the result 
of their spiritual experience, and use their knowledge for your 
progress in divine love.” 

‘‘There will hardly be one man among ten thousand who 
may truthfully say that he really knows that the books of the 
holy scriptures were actually written by the persons whose 
names are attached to them, and that these people were really 
disciples of Christ and prophets of God; that Jesus of Nazareth 
actually said all the things which are attributed to him; that the 
writers were so perfectly controlled by the holy ghost as not to 
miss one word; that these books themselves were transmitted to 
us without any interpolations or mistakes, and, finally, that the 
translation of them render the exact meaning of the originals. 
It is, however, certain that everybody may find within the Bible, 
in general, a spirit of that wisdom which comes from God and 
leads us back to God, and consequently that all of those teach- 
ings have a divine origin.’”* 

There is only one truth which is the kernel and spirit of 
every religious system, but the forms in which it manifests 
usually differ from each other. Theology deals with the ex- 
ternal forms and shells; real Theosophy is the realization of 
the spirit contained in them. The outward shells are not to be 
rejected before the kernel is discovered, as otherwise we reject 
the kernel with them; but our object is to penetrate through the 
shell to the kernel, through the exterior into the interior, and by 
the power of the divine light of love and intelligence seek to 
discover the divine secrets within the heart. 


Vol. I., page 7Q. 
“Vol. I., page 82. 





A MODERN PARABLE. 
By Townsenp ALLEN. 


Quaint the story told by Balzac 
Of the magic piece of skin, 

Which would shrink and shrivel strangely 
At its owner’s slightest sin. 


Quaint the tale and full of wisdom, 
Read it, pause, consider well; 

"Tis a parable most precious, 
Heed the lesson it doth tell. 
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HERMETIC STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
By Franz Hartmann, M. D. 
THE SAVAGE LITTLE BOY. 


SAVAGE little boy, who could neither read nor write, 

A and whose father had been a heathen, was captured 

and brought to a civilized country, where he saw 

many curious things, such as he had never before seen 

in his life. What amused him most was that he saw many 

people making scratches and strange marks on paper by means 

of a stick, which they said was a ‘‘pen,’’ and which they dipped 

in some black fluid, which they called ‘‘ink.’’ He inquired why 

the people made such strange marks, and was told that they 

were writing magical characters, called ‘‘letters,’’? which ex- 

pressed their thoughts so that other persons who saw these 

signs and could read them would know the thoughts of the one 
who had written them. 

Thereupon the savage little boy laughed very much, and said 
that he did not believe in such magic, and that the people were 
doing that merely to play a practical joke upon him. He said 
he knew that nobody, by looking at a sheet of paper, could 
know what another person was thinking, and that he could not 
see how so many otherwise reasonable, grown-up and well- 
behaved people could be so foolish as to enter into collusion and 
waste their time in making such foolish scratches on paper 
merely for the purpose of humbugging a savage little boy. 

After a while, however, this little boy obtained a teacher and 
he himself learned how to read and to write, and then he began 
to understand the nature of those ‘‘magical signs’’ and could 
make them himself and could tell what the people who made 
them had been thinking. He then saw that he had not been half 
as clever as he had imagined himself to be, and he became very 
modest, even more so than many of our modern scientists, who 
imagine that they are capable of passing judgment on things of 
which they have no experience and that the possibilities in 
nature are limited to their own narrow conception thereof. 














MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


A friend from the Central States 
asked: 


‘* Ts it wrong to use mental instead of 
physical means to cure physical ills ?”’ 

The question covers too large a 
field to unqualifiedly answer ‘“yes’”’ 
or ‘‘no.’’ There are instances where 
one is justified in using the power of 
thought to overcome physical ills, in 
which case we would say that it was 
not wrong. In the great majority 
of cases it is decidedly wrong to use 
mental instead of physical means to 
cure physical ills. How then shall 
we decide which instances are right 
and which wrong? This can only 
be seen according to the principle 
involved. If we feel sure of the prin- 
ciple the means employed will be in 
accord with it and therefore right. 
So that the question can be answered 
in a general way and not as to a 
particular case, that if the principle 
is perceived the individual will be 
able to apply it to any particular 
case and determine whether it is 
right or wrong to cure physical ills 
by mental processes. Let us discover 
the principle: Are physical ills facts, 
or are they delusions? If physical 
ills are facts they must be the result 
of causes. If so-called physical ills 
are delusions they are not physical 
ills at all, they are delusions. If de- 
lusion is said to be a disease of the 
mind and that the ill exists in the 
mind and not in the physical body 
then the delusion is not a physical 
ill, it is insanity. But we cannot 
now deal with insanity; we are con- 
cerned about physical ills. Allowing 
then that physical ills are facts, we 
say that these facts are effects. The 
next step is to seek the causes of 
these effects. If we are able to lo- 
cate a cause of the physical ill we 
shall be able to cure the physical ill 
by removing its cause and helping 
nature to repair the damage.. Physi- 
cal ills may be the result of physical 
causes or of mental causes. The 
physical ills which are caused by 





physical means should be cured by 
physical means. The physical ills 
which have mental causes, should 
have the mental cause of the ill re- 
moved and then nature should be 
allowed to reestablish the physical 
harmony. If the foregoing be cor- 
rect, we can now say that any physi- 
cal ill which has a physical cause 
should not be treated mentally, and 
that any physical ill which arises 
from a mental cause should have the 
causes removed and nature will re- 
pair the physical ill. The next dif- 
ficulty to be removed in order to 
discover our way is to decide what 
physical ills have physical causes, 
and what physical ills have mental 
causes. Cuts, wounds, broken bones, 
sprains and the like, are caused by 
direct contact with physical matter 
and should receive physical treat- 
ment. Diseases such as consump- 
tion, diabetes, gout, locomotor 
ataxia, pneumonia, dyspepsia and 
Brights’ disease, are caused by im- 
proper food and neglect of the body. 
These should be cured by the proper 
care of the body and by supplying it 
with wholesome food, which will re- 
move the proximate cause of the 
physical ill and give nature a chance 
to restore the body to its healthy 
state. The physical ills which are 
the result of mental causes, such as 
nervousness, and diseases brought 
on by the use of narcotics, drugs 
and alcohol, and the diseases result- 
ing from immoral thoughts and 
acts, should be cured by removing 
the cause of the disease, and assist- 
ing nature to restore the equilibrium 
of the body by wholesome food, pure 
water, fresh air and sunlight. Hav- 
ing distinguished between the physi- 
cal ills as being due to physical 
causes and to mental causes, and 
having shown that those due to 
physical causes should be cured by 
physical means, and that those of 
mental origin should have the men- 
tal cause removed, we would answer 
the question by saying, that it is not 
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wrong to use the mind to cure physi- 
cal ills if these physical ills are due 
to mental causes, provided one 
knows the mental cause, and how to 
remove it, and if the motive of the 
healer is good. 


‘* Ts it right to attempt to cure physical 
ills by mental treatment ?”’ 


No! It is not right to attempt to 
cure the physical ills of another by 
‘‘mental treatment,’’ because one will 
inflict more lasting harm than good. 
But one has the right to attempt to 
cure any nervous trouble of his own 
and the effort may meet with bene- 
ficial results providing he does not 
try to make himself believe he has 
no ill. 


‘* If it is right to cure physical ills by 
mental means, providing the physical «lls 
have a mental origin, why is it wrong for 
a mental or christian scientist to cure 
those ills by mental treatment ? ”’ 


It is wrong because Christian and 
mental scientists do not know the 
mind or the laws which govern and 
control the action of the mind; be- 
cause in the majority of cases the 
mental scientist, not knowing the 
mental cause of the physical ill, and 
often denying the existence of the ill, 
attempts to effect a cure by mentally 
commanding the mind of his patient 
or by suggesting to the mind of the 
patient that he is superior to the ill 
or that the ill is only a _ delusion; 
therefore, not knowing the cause nor 
the positive effect of his mind on the 
mind of his patient in relation to the 
ill, especially if the ill be ignored or 
considered as a delusion, he is not 
justified in the treatment. Again, if 
his motive were right in the at- 
tempted treatment of a patient and 
the results appeared to be beneficial, 
still such treatment would be wrong 
if the mental scientist either ac- 
cepted or exacted money for the 
treatment. 


‘“Why is it wrong for mental scientists 
to receive money for the treatment of 
physical or mental ills while physicians 
charge their regular fees ?”’ 


It would be much better were the 
State to pay or maintain physicians 
for the people, but inasmuch as this 
is not so the physician 1s justified in 
asking fees; because, in the first 
place he makes no pretense of occult 
power by mental processes, whereas 
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he does recognize physical ills to be 
facts, and does treat them by pbhysi- 
cal means, and treating them by 
physical means he has a right to 
physical remuneration. It is not so 
in the case of the mental or other 
scientist, because he claims to cure 
by means of the mind, and money 
should not be concerned with the 
mind in the cure of disease, as 
money is used for and applied to 
physical purposes. If, therefore, the 
physical ill was called a delusion, he 
would have no right to take physi- 
cal money for the treatment of that 
which did not exist; but if he did 
admit the physical ill and cure it by 
mental processes he would still have 
no right to receive money because 
the benefit received should be of the 
kind as the benefit given, and the 
benefit being from the mind the 
only pay should be the satisfaction 
of knowing that benefit had been 
given. The benefit received should 
be received on the same plane in 
which benefit is given and vice versa. 


“Why is it not right for a mental 
scientist to receive money for the treat- 
ment of disease when he devotes all his 
time to this work and must have money 
to live ?’’ 

Because one who receives money 
cannot restore perfect health to one 
mentally diseased while the would- 
be mental healer’s mind is polluted 
by the thought of money. One would 
not employ a dissolute, disorderly 
and immoral man to teach and im- 
prove the morals of himself or his 
children; and no more should one 
employ a mental or Christian scien- 
tist to cure him or friends when the 
“scientist’s’” mind is inoculated 
with and diseased by the money 
microbe. It is well enough to say 
that the mental healer heals for the 
love of healing and benefiting his fel- 
low men. If this is true, and the 
question of money does not enter 
into his mind he will revolt at the 
thought of accepting money, because 
the thought of money and the love 
of one’s fellow are not on the same 
plane and are quite dissimilar in 
their attributes. Therefore, when 
money is suggested in payment for 
benefits received, the healer will re- 
fuse it if he heals only from love for 
his fellow. This is the true test of 
healing. But it is asked how can 
he devote all his time to his work 
and live without receiving money? 
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The answer is very simple: Nature 
will provide for all those who truly 
love her and who devote their lives 
to aid her in her work, but they are 
tried by many tests before they are 
accepted and provided for. One of 
the requirements which nature de- 
mands of her minister and physician 
is that he shall have a pure mind, or 
that his mind shall be free from the 
love of gain for self. Supposing that 
the would-be healer has a natural 
good-will for mankind and desires 
to assist by mental healing. If he 
has any natural ability and meets 
with any success, his patients nat- 
urally desire to show their gratitude, 
and offer him money, even though 
he did not demand it. If he de- 
mands it or accepts it this at once 
proves that he is not the one that 
nature chooses; if he at first refuses 
nature tries him again, and he finds 
that he is in need of money, and 
when urged to take it necessity often 
seems to force him to do so; and 
the acceptance of the money how- 
ever good his intention might other- 
wise be, is the first means of inocu- 
lating his mind with the money 
microbe—as has proven to be the 
case with the most successful heal- 
ers. The money microbe infects his 
mind, and the money disease grows 
with his success, and even although 
he may appear to benefit his patients 
in one part of their nature he will 
damage them in another part for, 
even though unconsciously, he has 
become immoral and diseased men- 
tally and he cannot fail to inoculate 
his patients with his own diseases. 
It may take a long time, but the 
germs of his disease will take root 
in the minds of his patients, and the 
disease will break out in the weakest 
sides of their natures. So that it is 
not right for one who would effect 
permanent cures to receive money, 
because he cannot cure permanently 
if he does receive money, however 
results appear on the surface of 
things. On the other hand, if his 
sole desire is to benefit others in- 
stead of making money by healing 
then nature will provide for him. If 
he does not know the truth he is not 
one of nature’s physicians—he is 
only a commercial healer. 


‘‘ How can nature provide for one who 
really desires to benefit others, but who 
has no means of supporting himself?’ 
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In saying that nature will provide 
we do not mean that she will shower 
money into his lap or that unseen 
forces will nourish him or birds feed 
him. There is an unseen side of 
nature, and there is the side which 
is seen. Nature does her real work 
on the unseen side of her domain, 
but the results of her work appear 
on the surface in the visible world. 
It is not possible for every man to 
become a healer, but if one among 
many should feel that he had the 
natural faculty and decide that he 
would like to make healing his life’s 
work, then such a man would do his 
work spontaneously. In nearly every 
such case he would discover that his 
finances would not allow him to de- 
vote all his time to healing unless 
he received money. If he accepted 
money nature would not accept him. 
He would fail at the first test. If 
he refused money and devoted oniy 
such time to healing as his circum- 
stances would permit, then if he had 
the natural ability and his duties to 
the world and to his family did not 
prevent, he would find his position 
inlife to be gradually changing. With 
continued desire to devote his time 
gratuitously to work for humanity, 
his circumstances and relation to hu- 
manity would continue to change 
until he finds himself in such a posi- 
tion, financially and otherwise, as to 
allow of his giving his entire time 
to his work. But, of course, if he 
had the thought in his mind that 
nature was thus intending to provide 
for him, that very thought would 
have disqualified him for his work. 
The knowledge must grow gradually 
with his development. Such are the 
facts, which can be seen In the lives 
of many of nature’s ministers. But 
to see the proceedings of nature in 
developing the facts, one must be 
able to work with nature and to ob- 
serve her workings below the surface 
of things. 


‘*Are the christian and mental scien- 
tists not doing good if they effect cures 
where physicians fail ?”’ 

The one who looks on the imme- 
diate results without knowing the 
principle involved would naturally 
say, yes. But we say, no! Because 
no one can effect a permanent good 
without any evil consequences if his 
premises are wrong and if he does 
not know the principle involved. 
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Aside from the question of money, 
the mental or other healer almost 
invariably begins his operations with 
wrong premises, and without know- 
ing the principle involved in his 
mental operations. The fact that 
they do treat certain diseases prove 
that they know nothing of the opera- 
tions of the mind, and prove that 
they are unworthy of using the title 
of ‘“‘scientist’’ which they claim. If 
they could show that they know how 
the mind operates in relation to cer- 
tain diseases they would be mentally 
qualified to treat others, even 
though they may not be qualified 
morally. 


‘What criterion have we as to what 
mental requirements a mental scientist 
should have ?”’ 


To be mentally qualified to treat 
another mentally one should be able 
to set himself a problem or to have 
some problem given him which he 
proceeds to and does solve. He 
should be able then to watch his 
mental operations in the processes 
of thought during the solving of the 
problem and not only to see these 
mental processes as clearly as the 
movements of a bird in full flight, 
or the painting of a canvass by an 
artist, or the designing of a plan by 
an architect, but he should also un- 
derstand his mental processes even 
as he would feel and know the sen- 
sations of the bird and the cause of 
its flight, and feel the emotions of 
the artist and know the ideal of his 
picture, and follow the thought of 
the architect and know the purpose 
of his design. If he is able to do 
this, his mind is capable of acting 
salutary with the mind of another. 
But there is this fact: If he can thus 
act he will never attempt to cure 
by mental processes physical ills 
which have physical causes, nor will 
he ever attempt to cure physical ills 
by ‘“‘treating the mind of another,”’ 
for the reason that no one can cure 
another’s mind. Each mind must 
be its own physician if it is to effect 
a mental cure. All that he could 
do would be to make clear the truth 
of the nature of the ill to the mind 
of the other, and show the origin 
of the ill and the manner in which 
its cure might be effected. This 
can be done by word of mouth and 
needs no mental treatment or mys- 
terious pretenses. But if the truth 
is seen it strikes at the root of both 
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Mental and Christian Science for it 
disproves the theories of both. 


‘* In what way does the ability to follow 
one’s own or another’s mental operations, 
and to truly see causes, disprove the 
claims of mental and christian scien- 
tists ?”’ 


‘th. claims of beth kinds of ‘“s.i- 
entists’’ are in the form of denials 
and affirmations. Taking the posi- 
tion of teachers and healers they as- 
sert their ability to teach the mys- 
teries of the world of thought as a 
science. They assert the non-exis- 
tence of matter and the supremacy 
of mind, or they deny the existence 
of evil, disease and death. Yet they 
establish themselves as leaders in 
the world of physics to prove that 
matter does not exist, that there is 
no evil, and there is no disease, no 
death, that disease is error, death a 
lie. But without the existence of 
matter, disease and _ error, they 
could not live as they do by receiv- 
ing fees for the treatment of disease 
which does not exist, nor could they 
establish costly churches and schools 
to teach the non-existence of dis- 
ease, matter and evil. The name of 
science, which scientists have earned 
and applied to laws verifiable under 
predetermined conditions, they take, 
andthenthey deny these laws. Delud- 
ing themselves, they delude others, 
and so they live in a world of delu- 
sion, created by themselves. The 
ability to see mental operations, dis- 
illusions the mind from fancy be- 
cause it shows the derivation of 
physical effects from mental causes, 
such as the action of hatred, fear, 
anger, or lust. The ability to see 
the working of one’s own mind also 
brings with it the faculty of exam- 
ining one’s physical body as a thing 
apart from the mind, and all this 
proves the facts on each plane of ac- 
tion and the action of the mind on 
any plane. A mind so developed 
can never acknowledge the claims of 
the mental or christian scientists 
because those claims would be 
known to be wrong, and if one of 
their ‘‘scientists’’ should be able to 
see the facts on each plane he could 
not longer remain a “scientist”? and 
at the same time see the facts. 


‘*What are the results of the acceptance 
and practice of the teachings of the 
christian or mental scientists ?”’ 


The results, for a time being, ap- 
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pear to be most beneficial in the 
majority of cases because the delu- 
sion created is new and the living of 
the delusion can last for a time and 


for a time only. But there must 
come a reaction from every delusion, 
which will bring with it disastrous 
results. The teaching and practice 
of their doctrines is among the most 
terrible and far-reaching crimes 
against humanity as it compels the 
mind to deny facts as they exist on 
any plane. The mind so treated is 
rendered incapable of distinguishing 
fact from fancy, and thus incapaci- 
tated for perceiving truth on any 
plane. The mind becomes negative, 
uncertain, and will deny or affirm 
whatever it is bidden and its evolu- 
tion thus arrested, it may become a 
wreck. 


‘‘Why are so many mental healers 
prosperous if they do not effect cures, 
and if they are not what they represented 
themselszes o be, would their patients not 
discover the fact ?’’ 


All healers are not intentional 
frauds. Some of them believe that 
they are doing good, even though 
they may not examine too closely in- 
to their motives. A successful men- 
tal healer is prosperous because he 
has allied himself to and become a 
servant of the great Spirit of the 
Earth, and the Earth Spirit rewards 
him. That they do effect cures no 
one who knows of them or their 
work will deny. But the means and 
processes by which the cures are ef- 
fected, the healers themselves do not 
know. A healer would naturally 
not be expected to represent himself 
in an unfavorable light to a patient, 
but all patients do not see the healer 
in the light in which he would have 
them see him. If we believed some 
of the patients who have been treat- 
ed by healers, these would be seen 
in an unfavorable light. One of the 
questions arising as to the treat- 
ment of patients, is what an unprin- 
cipled healer might suggest to his 
patient when that patient is either 
under mental control or at least suf- 
ficiently en rapport to receive his 
Suggestions. It would not be as- 
tonishing to know that there are 
dishonest healers in the mental pro- 
fession, as there are in every trade 
or profession. The opportunity and 
temptation offered to an unprinci- 
pled man is great, in that by mental 
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suggestion or control it is an easy 
matter to affect the mind of a gen- 
erous and grateful patient to insist 
on the healer’s acceptance of a large 
fee or gift, especially when the pa- 
tient believes that he has been bene- 
fited. 


‘‘Did not Jesus and many of the 
saints cure physical ills by mental means 
and if so was it wrong ?”’ 

It is claimed, and we believe it 
possible and true, that Jesus and 
many saints did cure physical ills by 
mental means and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it was not 
wrong, if they knew what they were 
doing. That Jesus knew what he 
was doing in effecting cures we have 
no doubt, and many of the saints 
were also possessed of much knowl- 
edge and great good will for man- 
kind, but Jesus and the saints re- 
ceived no money for their cures. 
When this question is brought up 
by those who favor the work of the 
healers they do not always stop to 
think of this fact, How unlike 
Jesus and unsaintly it would seem 
for either Jesus or his disciples or 
any of the saints to charge so much 
per visit to every patient, cure or 
no cure, or to charge from five to 
upwards of one hundred dollars a 
lesson, in classes, to teach the dis- 
ciples how to heal. Because Jesus 
healed many ills is no license for 
one to set himself up in the business 
of mental healing. Anyone who is 
willing to live a life as nearly like 
that of Jesus as he can, will have 
the right to heal, but he will heal 
with love for his fellow, and never 
accept remuneration. Jesus cured 
with knowledge. When he said 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee,’’ it sim- 
ply meant that the sufferer had paid 
the penalty of his offence. Knowing 
this Jesus used his knowledge and 
his power to relieve him from fur- 
ther suffering, thus working in con- 
formity with rather than against the 
law. Jesus, nor any other with 
knowledge, would not crue everyone 
who came to him, but only those 
whom he cotld cure within the law. 
He, himself, did not come under the 
law. He was above the law; and 
being above it he could see all those 
who came under the law and suf- 
fered from it. He could relieve 
physical, moral, or mental disease. 
The moral culprits were cured by 
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him when they had endured the suf- 
fering necessary to make them see 
their wrong, and when they really 
desired to do better. Those whose 
ills originated from a mental cause 
could be cured only when the de- 
mands of physical nature had been 
complied with, when their moral 
habits had been changed, and when 
they were willing to assume their 
individual responsibilities and per- 
form their individual duties. When 
such came to Jesus he used his 
knowledge and power to relieve 
them from further suffering because 
they had paid the debt to nature, 
were repentent of their wrong-do- 
ing, and in their interior natures 
were willing to assume and perform 
their obligations. After curing them 
he would say: “Go, and sin ne 
more.”’ 


‘* Tf it is wrong to receive money for cur- 
ing physical ills by mental processes, or 
for giving ‘science teaching,’ is it not also 
wrong for a school teacher to receive 
money for instructing pupils in any of 
the branches of learning ?”’ 


There is little comparison to be 
made between the teacher or healer 
of mental or Christian Science and a 
teacher in the schools of learning. 
The only point in which they are 
similar is that the teaching of both 
has to do with the minds of their 
patients or pupils. Otherwise they 
are different in their claims, pur- 
pose, processes, and in_ results. 
The pupil of the schools learns 
that figures have certain values; 
that the multiplication of certain 
figures has always the same cer- 
tain result, and never under any 
eircumstance does the teacher tell a 
pupil that three times four are two, 
or that twice one make twelve. Once 
the pupil learns to multiply he can 
always prove the truth or falsity of 
another’s statement in the multipli- 
cation of figures. In no case is the 
healer able to instruct his patient- 
pupil with anything like exactness. 
The scholar learns grammar and 
mathematics for the purpose and 
convenience of the correct arrange- 
ment and easy expression of his 
thoughts to others who are intelli- 
gent. The mental healer or Chris- 
tian Scientist does not teach his pu- 
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pil by rules or example to prove or 
disprove the statements of others, or 
to arrange his own thoughts and to 
express them ina manner intelligible 
to others who are not of his belief, 
or to allow his beliefs and asser- 
tions to stand on their merits for 
what they are worth. The schools 
of learning exist for the purpose of 
enabling the pupil to understand the 
facts of the plane in which he is 
living, to be a useful, and an intelli- 
gent member of society. The “‘scien- 
tist’’? healer does not prove or demon- 
strate the claims of another “scien- 
tist’”’ by his own processes, nor does 
the pupil of a healer prove the truth 
of the claims of his own or of an- 
other teacher with any degree of 
exactness; but the pupil of the 
schools can and does prove what he 
learns to be true or false. The 
teacher of the schools does not pre- 
tend to teach the cure of physical 
ills by mental means, but the ‘“‘scien- 
tist’”’ does, and is therefore not in 
the same class with the teacher in 
the schools. The teacher in the 
schools trains the mind of his pupil 
to understand the things which are 
evident to the senses, and he re- 
ceives his pay in money which is in 
evidence to the senses; but the men- 
tal or christian scientist trains the 
mind of his patient-pupil to contra- 
dict, deny, and disbelieve facts which 
are evident to the senses, and atthe 
same time exacts his pay in money, 
and according to the evidence of the 
senses. So that it does seem that 
there is no wrong in the school 
teacher’s receiving money as pay- 
ment for his services according to 
the plane in which he lives and 
teaches; whereas it is not right for 
a mental scientist or a christian 
scientist to claim to heal or to teach 
against the evidences of the senses, 
and at the same time take or exact 
pay according to the senses which he 
denies, but which he nevertheless 
enjoys. But suppose that it is wrong 
for the teacher of the schools to re- 
ceive money for his services. That 
wrong would not make it right for 
the healer to be guilty of the same 
wrong, nor would it in any way re- 
lieve him from the responsibility of 
his own wrong act. 
—A FRIEND. 
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